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Winifred 


Wwin IFRED HOLTBY, English 

novelist, was born in 1898, the 
youngest daughter of David Holtby, a 
farmer in Rudston, Yorkshire. Her 
mother was the first woman member of 
the-East Riding County Council, as well 
as serving on the local advisory board 
of the Ministry of Pensions. Miss 
Holtby received her early education at 
Queen Margaret’s School. in Scar- 
borough. 

At the outbreak of the World War, 
she took up nursing and served with 
the “Waacs” in England and in France. 

When she returned to England after 
the War she studied at Somerville 
College, Oxford, taking an A.M. in his- 
tory along with Vera Brittain, the au- 
thor of Testament of Youth, in 1921. 
They have been close friends ever since. 
Together they took a six weeks’ holiday 
in Italy after completing the course, then 
went to London and launched parallel 
careers in journalism and lecturing. 

Miss Holtby’s first real literary effort 
—a novel called Anderby Wold—was 
published in 1923. She had planned and 
begun it when only twenty-two and it 
was a novel of Yorkshire farm life. 
Altho it was not autobiographical, she 
incorporated into it some of her exper- 
iences on her father’s farm on the York- 
shire Wolds. Her second novel, The 
Crowded Street, followed in 1924. The 
years of these two works coincided with 
the first two novels of her friend and 
companion Vera Brittain. 

The next important move in her 
career is described by Miss Holtby 
herself : 

“IT have always been interested in 
Africa, partly perhaps because the only 
one of my forebears who ever did any- 
thing at all distinguished became one of 
the first governors of Uganda—and he 
was only a distant connection; but my 
mother told stories of him when I was 
a child on my father’s farm. 

“In 1926 I went to Africa. I managed 
to get there by offering to undertake a 
lecture tour in the Union of South Africa 
for the League of Nations Union, for 
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which I had been speaking regularly 
since 1922. I stayed in the Union for 
six months in which I visited practically 
every important town and most large 
(and many small) schools and spoke to 
audiences of every kind from Rotary to 
Native Missions.” 

Since then, she has met every visitor 
she could who came from Africa to 
England. “At one time,” she says, “our 
house seemed to be an enquiry bureau 
to which students from the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, or Tanganyika came uninvited 
for help with examination papers in 
constitutional law, or advice as to where 
to buy winter woolens. I belong now to 
four London committees concerned with 
African administration or welfare. I re- 
view books on Africa for two different 
papers. I attended most of the meetings 
of the parliamentary Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Closer Union in East Africa 
in 1931, and met many of the European 
and African witnesses. I also belonged 
to a committee concerned with Forced 
Labor in Africa, advisory to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Geneva.” 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Rudolf Brunngraber 


(Pronounced broon'grah-ber) 


Autobiographical sketch of Rudolf 
Brunngraber, Viennese novelist, whose 
Karl and the Twentieth Century, a novel 
of economic fatalism, has been acclaimed 
in several countries as one of the most 
important books of the generation. The 
career of “Karl” in the book follows, 
in the main, Brunngraber’s own history, 
as here related: 


HEN I was ten, I copied a chapter 

of Alexander Dumas, because the 
coast of Provence was described in it in 
such glowing colors. I had an inordinate 
love for the gaiety and music of the 
world. Even my childhood could not 
crush this, a childhood whose dramatic 
misery—my father was a bricklayer and 
a pathological drinker—could not be 
averted by my mother, a washerwoman 
and inveterate churchgoer. Yes, I dis- 
covered in the future, trusting in the 
great world itself, more of the richness 
of experience of this youth than its 
poverty, so that in spite of all ill, I kept 
to the viewpoint that each picks his own 
parents. 

With the same joie de vivre, I chose 
to enter teacher’s training school, work- 
ing my way thru. But above all, I now 
wrote five volumes of poetry preaching 
Brahminism for I found this pantheistic 
confession embraced the world in its 
greatest glory. And when the war and 
its aftermath kept me from entering the 
teaching profession, I went, a solitary 
from now on, like a good-for-nothing 
thru the world. My attitude toward the 
world was no longer the same as in the 
time when I read Dumas and collected 
stamps, but my trust in the world had 
at last reached its heights. For I ex- 
pected the world to be on the best of 
terms with me. So I became, in quick 
succession (since a civilization in dis- 
order offered no better) factory worker, 
hotel dishwasher, cinema violinist, sign 
painter, clerk, newsboy, wood-cutter, 
copyist of old masters, stone breaker 
by the day, dock hand, ivory cutter, 
draftsman, and so on. Then, between 
wanderings over the sea and journeys 
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by land, I was at last affected, on the 
very shores of the Lapland Sea, by the 
world crisis. I went back to Vienna, 
thinking I would best find shelter at 
home. I found there the greatest poverty, 
that last hopeless poverty which had 
nothing beneath it but the city pavements. 

At this time, while I hung endlessly 
about the streets, like a Robinson Crusoe 
of the city, I dreamt one night of the 
recent disasters in world trade. The 
world, the great world, came to have 
once more a definite place in my con- 
sciousness. Now, however, it was no 
longer with the lyricism of her fields and 
clouds, but with the spit of her burnt- 
out furnaces and crippled docks. No 
longer with the gaiety of her adventur- 
ous ‘horizons, but with the Alpine im- 
mensity of her skyscraper visage. No 
longer with her spiritual heritage of 
heroes and saints, but with the question 
complex of her business organizations, 
which had hurled a chaos of steel and 
gold and lost values between men and 
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the earth. I was nearing the thirties, 
and looking back, saw that my life had 
been a running of the gauntlet into 
space; now the war became alive to me 
and a part of the background of my life; 
I had awakened to my times. One looks 
always to the outside for the adventures 
of the heart, and this expectation had 
not yet been stifled in me. But I ex- 
pected it no longer from the wide arena 
of fantasy and nature, but from some- 
thing closer home—my fellow men. I 
was gratefully surprised to discover that 
I was not the only one, but one of 
millions ; and I moved even further from 
the delusion of my earlier dreams, not 
so much thru my own need, as thru the 
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contrast of the abject poverty of people 
today and their worldly goods. So it 
was I came to plan that book so strange 
for me—Karl and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury—since at the same time a fairy-tale 
seemed to have come true in my life— 
a high official of the old Austrian gov- 
ernment made it possible for me to begin 
existence again as a painter. I was also 
enabled to write down the book of the 
force and power of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

* * * 


Karl and the Twentieth Century 
(1933) is translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. Its English title is Twentieth Cen- 
tury Tragedy. 





Winifred Holtby 


(Continued from page 436) 

Continuing her literary career, she 
brought out a novel, The Land of Green 
Ginger, in 1927, and it was the first of 
her works to be published in the United 
States. There followed the novels Poor 
Caroline in 1931 and Mandoa, Mandoa! 
in 1933. Mandoa, Mandoa! which has 
been called a satire on empire building 
and is her best known work, is the story 
of an attempt by an enterprising travel 
agency to advertise an isolated prin- 
cipality in Central Africa. The author 
explains why she wrote this book: 

“After the coronation of the Emperor 
of Abyssinia, a friend of mine met an 
American lady who had been there and 
came and told me some of her experi- 
ences. The comedy of inconveniences 
struck me as so entertaining that I im- 
mediately jotted down the main outlines 
of the plot of Mandoa, Mandoa! 

“During all my contact with Africa, 
I had felt that one day I should want 
to write a novel about the contrast be- 
tween two ways of life—African and 
European. 

“T did not want to lay the scene in 
South or East Africa because, knowing 
so little about them, I felt I did not 
know enough. I preferred to take an 
imaginary place, so that errors of fact- 
ual accuracy could not divert me and 


my readers from the human story.” 

Miss Holtby also has published a 
critical study of Virginia Woolf, as well 
as a group of pamphlets: Eutychus, or 
the Future of the Pulpit; A New Voter's 
Guide to Party Programmes; and The 
Position of Women. Her most recent 
work (published in 1933) is a satire on 
England called The Astonishing Island. 
She has been a director of the English 
weekly literary review Time and Tide 
since 1926 and contributes regularly to 
it. She is active in feministic move- 
ments. 

Nearly ten years ago, according to 
Vera Brittain, Miss Holtby began “to 
collect material for an historical novel 
on the life of Wycliffe which has so far 
proved abortive.” 

Miss Holtby makes her home with 
Vera Brittain in Chelsea, London, and 
has a country place at Cottingham, York- 
shire. Her. physical appearance is de- 
scribed by Miss Brittain in Testament 
of Youth: “Superbly tall, and vigorous 
as the young Diana with her long 
straight limbs and her golden hair . . 
the strong-featured, sensitive face and 
the eager, shining blue eyes.” She 
possesses poise and wit. One time when 
Queen Mary was standing beside Wini- 
fred Holtby, Vera Brittain noticed that 
“she is almost as tall as Winifred so no 
wonder she makes the King look small.” 
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The Library and the New Social Order 


By William Fielding Ogburn* 


HE title of these remarks may be 
misleading. Concerning the first 
part, I do not feel competent to address 
trained librarians. As a sociologist, how- 
ever, I have reflected a good deal on the 
new social order that is to come. I should 
like therefore to confine myself to that 
part of my subject, drawing only such 
inferences for libraries as an outsider 
may do. Specialists in library work may 
see much more significance. I do make 
one assumption in approaching the sub- 
ject, however. It is that the library is a 
part of our social fabric and that it is 
not a Rock of Ages remaining inde- 
pendent and immutable amidst shifting 
winds of social change, but that it is one 
of the human social institutions and like 
the others must make adaptations to the 
social order as it changes. I shall pro- 
ceed, then, to a consideration of what I 
think is in store for us, and will try to 
select out of these numerous trends that 
I see stretching ahead some that would 
seem to have special significance for 
libraries. 


The Volume of Knowledge 


The first point I would make has to 
do with the increase in the volume of 
knowledge which the human race must 
assimilate and carry on. The volume 
of knowledge increases like compound 
interest and is getting to be so vast in 
amount that it raises a serious problem 
as to how we are going to learn it all. 


* Professor of Sociology. University of Chicago. 


Library Club on January 11, 1934. 


The death of Wilhelm Wundt removed 
the last of those intellectual giants who 
knew everything, and I make the claim 
that there will never be another Wundt 
because the volume of knowledge is too 
great for any one person to acquire. 


In attempting to adjust to this ever 
increasing body of knowledge there ap- 
pear to be two avenues open to us. We 
may take the avenue of specialization or 
may try to adjust by prolonging the 
period of education. 

Let us look first at the tendency to 
specialize, apparent quite generally and 
a tendency of much significance. This 
specialization is taking place so rapidly 
that the specialists are getting to the 
point where they cannot understand one 
another. There is a cartoonist, Briggs, 
on one of the New York papers who 
runs a series called “They don’t speak 
our language,” and it is amusing to read 
the conversations of these different 
groups carried on in their technical lan- 
guage or slang and note how little is 
understandable to the non-specialist. 
There is a vocabulary for the engineer, 
for the fisherman, the baseball fan, and 
the scientist. At the universities this 
differentiation sometimes leads to em- 
barrassments, particularly in_ statistics 
where occasionally one statistician does 
not know what another is talking about, 
which makes it a little difficult for the 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree. In 
genetics, the field is so highly specialized 
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that one geneticist has difficulty in read- 
ing the publication of another. You 
have bit to read the views of the vari- 
ous monetary specialists as printed in 
the daily papers to see they do not 
understand one another. And so we are 
breaking up into specialized groups, 
which must be of significance for libra- 
ries. There will of course be the re- 
search libraries for specialists, and more 
special libraries for different social 
groups. Another task where the libra- 
ries must aid is the interpretation of the 
specialist’s language and the specialist’s 
conclusions to the general public. The 
moving pictures, mass production, the 
radio, and advertising are all developing 
a common language as a counter trend 
to specialization. 


Democracy 


This tendency of society to separate 
into heterogeneous groups is changing 
the pattern and force of democracy. The 
library has been considered one of the 
great democratic institutions because it 
served mankind bringing him the great 
body of common knowledge. The doc- 
trine of democracy developed under a 
homogeneous society with wealth much 
more equally distributed than now, but 
this heterogeneity of society brings with 
it a tendency to get away from the demo- 
cratic ideals. A hasty survey of the 
globe shows many nations, including 
Russia, Italy, and Germany departing 
far from the democratic doctrine. In 
our own country there is a great deal of 
centralization taking place rapidly in the 
government and a breaking down of 
local government. These specialist 
groups, usually not represented in legis- 
latures under our democratic pattern, 
become lobbyists and agents of propa- 
ganda. Society is so complex today that 
it is impossible for all citizens to vote in- 
telligently on the many questions which a 
democrat would be supposed to pass on. 
It is customary to give lip service to 
democracy, but the actual decline of it 
is very serious for society in general and 
calls for added services from the libra- 
ries. 


Prolongation of Education 
The other method of assimilating the 
huge volume of knowledge is to prolong 
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the school attendance. We go to school 
now for longer and longer periods. The 
college graduates today are around 22 
years of age. If they go to professional 
or graduate schools there are three or 
four more years added. By this process, 
which Fisk calls the “prolongation of 
infancy,” more and more of the volume 
of knowledge can be acquired. In the 
future students may attend school until 
they are 30, 35, or even 45 years of age, 
and then they will experience a few 
years of maximum efficiency before they 
go into a decline. The great obstacle 
to this “prolongation of infancy” is that 
man must somehow make a living and 
must marry. One could go to school 
after marriage but to finance both mar- 
riage and education at the same time is 
a strain on the money maker of the 
family. The tendency is for individuals 
to marry earlier and for more persons 
to marry, and so I think we have to 
come to the conclusion that we shall 
either have more students who are mar- 
ried or else we shall have to have formal 
schooling cut off at earlier years in order 
to allow for this earlier marriage and 
the necessity of making a living. In the 
future it is possible that a student may 
acquire by the end of his sophomore 
year all of the information he is now 
getting at the end of his senior year. 
So the acquiring of this large body of 
knowledge is a problem for society in 
which the library can be of great 
assistance. 


Spread of Reading 


In looking toward the future, the 
spread of education looms ahead. In 
this country between 50 and 60 per cent 
of the young people of high school age 
are in high schools, a very much larger 
percentage than in any other country in 
the world. The great flood of magazine 
literature has coincided with the exten- 
sion of the high school. If we reach 
the point where 80 or 90 per cent are 
in high school, the volume of reading 
must increase still more. This will mean 
also an increase in college attendance. 
We already have the situation with re- 
gard to college graduates that there are 
not enough white collar jobs to go 
around. But since our colleges are sup- 
posed to give a liberal education, I see 
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no reason why those wearing other than 
white collars should not enjoy them as 
well. I have a friend who writes books 
on the Negroes, and in collecting data 
he often talks with the porters at rail- 
way stations. He tells me he occasionally 
has a porter carry his bag who is also 
carrying an M.A. degree. So in the 
future with this dissemination of educa- 
tion we should not be surprised to find 
plumbers spending part of their time 
discussing Aristotle. 


Adult Education 


This great extension of education is 
of course going to spread over into what 
is called adult education. The social 
trends are making adult education in- 
evitable, whatever it may mean to the 
library. This carrying of school books 
by the old people will be a sight we 
shall have to get used to. The great 
competitor of adult education is recrea- 
tion, a trend in the future that cannot 
be ignored. I have always been im- 
pressed with the great thirst of human 
beings for recreation. Many years ago 
when I was teaching in a Western col- 
lege we were trying our best to develop 
some extension courses, the kind now 
usually referred to as adult education. 
The pastor of a church invited me to 
come on Sunday nights and give a series 
of twelve lectures at his church on the 
subject, “How to be a Good Citizen.” 
These talks were given in a hall on a 
corner where there were two moving 
picture theatres and a vaudeville house. 
Before I went into the lecture I used to 
stand outside and watch the people pour- 
ing into the moving picture houses. Then 
I would go in and make my remarks to 
the half dozen or so people scattered 
around in the church. Thus I came to 
believe that recreation is the enemy of 
adult education. We may eventually 
slake our thirst for recreation, but until 
this comes about, adult education can 
be sugar-coated. Lectures should be 
made more interesting, and libraries 
should combine education with recrea- 
tion in affording books interestingly 
written. 

Leisure Time 


Another trend of the 
increase in leisure time. 


future is an 


The enforced 
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type of leisure so prevalent during the 
depression we hope will disappear, tho 
it may take several years. The hordes 
of unemployed have flocked to the libra- 
ries increasing the circulation by leaps 
and bounds, and in all probability the 
increased leisure time of the future will 
mean additional circulation. Hours of 
labor in the United States have de- 
creased only about 15 per cent from 
1890 to 1930. The decrease of the last 
three years is perhaps in part temporary. 
Indeed, it is easy to exaggerate the real 
extent of increased leisure. We found 
out when we were working on hours 
of labor at the time of the formation 
of the NRA that there were quite a few 
plants in the United States where indi- 
viduals work 60 and 65 hours a week. 


There is much speculation about how 
individuals will spend the increased 
leisure of the future. It will, I think, 
affect woman’s employment outside the 
home a great deal, particularly that of 
married women. In 1900, 1 out of 18 
married women were at work outside 
the home and now 1 in 8 or 9 is so 
employed. If the hours should come to 
be as low as 5 or 6 a day, the competi- 
tion of married women: for jobs might 
be considerable. 


Population 


Growth of education in the future 
will affect libraries. The population in 
the United States will become stationary 
in about twenty-five years, at perhaps 
150 to 160 million. Increases in circula- 
tion of library books occasioned by great 
extensions of population are not to be 
expected in the future. 


The changes taking place in population 
are affecting the rural areas where 
people are migrating to the city. During 
the present depression people are leaving 
the cities for the country. In 1932, for 
the first time in one hundred years the 
cities of the United States actually lost 
in population. This, I think, is not a 
trend but rather a back eddy. There are 
those in the United States who believe 
we are going to create a peasant class 
among the rural people, but I do not 
agree on this. The rural people are be- 
coming more like their city neighbors. 
There will in the future be a disposition 
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of rural people to center around villages 
with the high school and perhaps the 
library as a community center. One 
farmer can now feed 18 people and it is 
possible in the future that one farmer 
may be able to feed 30 to 35 people. 
If the new inventions such as cotton 
pickers and corn harvesters find wide 
useage there will be technological unem- 
ployment on the farms, and the rural 
people will tend to move toward the city. 


Standard of Living 


Another change is the growth of 
wealth of the country. This is surely 
an odd moment to be talking about the 
increase in wealth in the midst of the 
darkest depression in history. A farm- 
er’s wife described it well when she said 
she thought it was too bad that the de- 
pression had to come along at the same 
time as the hard times. Our national 
income has been falling for a time, but 
brighter days seem to be ahead, and the 
standard of living will be raised by 
forces which ought to be soon in opera- 
tion. It is practically inevitable that we 
shall have a better standard of living. 
I do not know how this may affect the 
libraries. There will be more money to 
spend on reading matter. One might 
assume that it would mean more money 
for libraries, but the competition for 
the taxpayer’s dollar will be keener in 
the future. The social order ahead, | 
think, is one in which the government 
is going to take the lead by developing 
many activities. The forces which have 
risen so dramatically under the leader- 
ship of the New Dealers are not tempor- 
ary. 

Governmental Functions 


One of the outstanding results of the 
New Deal is the growth in governmental 
functions. The situation was forced be- 
cause of the dilemma in which business 
found itself. It is working out so big 
business is headed toward monopoly, 
which will mean, in all probability, a 
strong government regulating prices in 
many cases. With regard to monetary 
policy, planning, and social service the 
government has again taken the lead. 
We have witnessed planning, control, 
and regulation of industry by the gov- 
ernment. We are also witnessing the 
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government selling electricity in Tennes- 
see, reforesting the lands, and branching 
out into many new types of service. A 
powerful government is inevitable. We 
are seeing the passing of the frontier of 
individualism and laissez faire. Let us 
consider this strong government. It can 
be strong only with the taxpayer’s dollar. 
But there will be a great deal of compe- 
tition for this dollar, as I have noted 
before. Social insurance is on the 
agenda. I do not know how the libraries 
will fare, but they will in all probability 
have to perform services obvious to the 
taxpayers and of definite value, to get 
the desired support. 


Control of Reading 


A strong government may control 
reading matter. I see no trend here, but 
perhaps I do see a cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand which may become dark 
and threatening. This domination may 
manifest itself, first, in an attempt to 
indoctrinate the children. In Italy now 
indoctrination has given rise to a struggle 
between the Catholic Church and Fas- 
cism. The Russians realize the import- 
ance of having children carefully trained 
in the doctrines of Communism. Hitler 
is trying to dominate the thought of the 
young people of Germany. This move- 
ment if it grows may affect the libraries. 
If this differentiation of groups previ- 
ously discussed extends, it is conceivable 
that a political group like the Fascisti 
would require their own libraries, dis- 
seminating their own literature. I hesi- 
tate to speak of this, but feel that with 
a powerful state the question of control 
of reading matter may be precipitated, 
in which case the schools and libraries 
should not be caught unawares. 

Propaganda and advertising are per- 
haps only in their infancy now. But the 
power of these agencies is great. One’s 
thoughts, opinions, and beliefs are de- 
rived largely from others. Judging from 
the strange beliefs held at different times 
in history and among the different primi- 
tive peoples, it is not difficult to see that 
powerful propaganda may be able to 
make many of us believe black is white, 
or that abolishing the excess profit tax 
is good for the laborer, or that prohibi- 
tion repeal is good for other businesses. 
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Commercial recreation uses advertising 
to a very large extent. This would not 
seem necessary since recreation appears 
to be so attractive in itself that no high 
pressure salesmanship should be neces- 
sary to sell it. Propaganda and adver- 
tising, in the behavioristic sense, are 
simply psychological stimuli to make us 
respond, Churches, schools, and libraries 
are not furnishing much of the stimuli 
as compared with amusements and mer- 
chants, where the press, billboards, street 
_ car advertising, and the radio are freely 
employed. If the schools, churches, and 
libraries do not go in for propaganda, 
they should realize that their many 
competitors who are using it freely are 
making more successful appeals for the 
use of leisure time. The situation should 
give us concern with regard to our free- 
dom of thinking and of what goes into 
our minds. 

The future libraries will undoubtedly 
be affected by many new inventions. But 
it is difficult to say what they will be. 
If a new method of cheap printing as 
by photography should be discovered, if 
miniature books are made practical, or 
if talking books come, the library will 
face new administrative and budgetary 
problems of far reaching significance. 

My last point deals with the subject 
of social change itself. Many consider 
the present to be a period of transition. 
This would indicate we are passing from 
one level of calm to another level of 
peacefulness. This is probably a case 
where the wish is father to the thought. 
We all hope we shall reach an upper 
plateau of rest, but I doubt if any such 
haven of peace will be our lot short of 
the Hereafter. Rather the future holds 
more change and more rapid change. 
We notice today that parents and chil- 
dren do not speak the same language, 
at least they do not seem to understand 
one another. And with the rapid changes 
of the future it will be even more diffi- 
cult for them to meet on common ground. 

There are hopeful signs in the rapid 
changes of the future, however. There 
is chance for improvement because when 
everything is set and rigid there is not 
much chance of progress, whereas in a 
state of flux there is a possibility of 
making the world a better place in which 
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to live. Rapid change always brings a 
host of problems, however, and these 
social problems are of significance to 
the libraries. As social change con- 
tinues more people will be working to 
solve these problems and as the interest 
in them increases the possibility of doing 
something about them will be greater. 
The whole trend is for the attention of 
the public mind to be fixed on social 
problems. There is thus a great move- 
ment underway to get more social sci- 
ence in the high schools. The schools 
are preparing to help with this problem. 
What is the library planning to do? The 
functions of the library as a Rock of 
Ages, where the best literature of the 
past may be obtained or as a repository 
of fiction with which to daydream, are 
of little service on this paramount prob- 
lem. The combined efforts of schools, 
city clubs, churches, political organiza- 
tions, and libraries are needed to meet 
these problems of social change. The 
libraries ought to be anticipating what 
will be needed in the way of literature 
to meet the problems. They should try 
to be always a little ahead of the issues, 
attempting to know in advance of pub- 
lication the important books that are 
to be issued. «They might well inquire 
into what th®-problems are that will be 
pressing in, the near future. For in- 
stance, it,can be foretold now that in the 
near future there will be much need of 
literature.on social insurance. The libra- 
ries are the logical place for people to 
be properly oriented on an issue of this 
kind. 

I want to close on the matter of where 
to focus attention. H. G. Wells argues 
that we ought to have on our faculties 
in colleges professors of foresight. They 
may be difficult to find. One institution 
was offered an endowment for a pro- 
fessorship of common sense, but it is 
said they could not accept the funds for 
they could find no one to fill the place. 
Our historians are continually having 
us look backwards, but I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be highly desirable to be look- 
ing forward also. We might have in 
our libraries many chairs of foresight 
as well as in our universities, the better 
to feel our way and be prepared for the 
problems of the future. 








Roundabout in One Room 
‘Leaves from a Librarian’s Diary 


A young drifter pokes his head in at 

the door to look at the clock, ignor- 
ing me defensively as tho expecting 
attack. He is boyish. Probably he has 
quit school or is merely declaring tem- 
porary holiday. If only they knew how 
much more we love them than those 
others who are more respectable and re- 
spectful. He goes out to thumb a ride 
downtown and I watch, anxious for his 
success. A car stops and I smile to see 
the driver’s studied avoidance of the 
boy’s eye. Surely he, too, loves this 
epitome of those who will never Amount 
to Anything. 

Three men stride in, purposeful. The 
first smiles at me so brilliantly that | 
know he does not see me and wants to 
look up something without my help. 
But presently one of them asks me 
whether I know the date of the begin- 
ning of the World War and by their 
suppressed excitement I sense an argu- 
ment. When I find the date, they all 
press round, almost crushing me in their 
eagerness for the fact and forgetfulness 
of all else. It comes to me then that 
we love people most when they are least 
aware of us. For have you not seen a 
woman looking fondly at her child play- 
ing with others, or at her husband en- 
grossed with his fishing tackle? 


 o 


A little colored boy hung round the 
door while his older brother rolled on 
the grass out front and laughed de- 
lightedly. Finally he said, “Liberry 
teacher, please, ma’am, my brother 
yelled downstairs in the hall (a very 
resounding hall) an’ he made me 
ascared.” I walked out with him thru 
the hall, not affording him any com- 
fort but securing action by adding my 
personal menace to his trouble and sham- 
ing him into getting out past the Noises 
somehow. Such is the action uf human 
sympathy. 


+O +O +O 
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A man using a dictionary for one of 
those how-many-words-can-you-get puz- 
zles says, after several hours, “May | 
be excused till after lunch?” 


“> +O +O 


Mr. G—— has a sap and ruddy vigor 
like the fruits and vegetables he carries 
on his van. He comes in the library 
returning eight or ten books, goes over 
to the shelves and selects as many more 
in only a few minutes. There is a morn- 
ing simplicity about him and a whole 
vein of philosophy is revealed in the 
way he says, “Well, looks like an all-day 
rain.” No enforced cheerfulness here. 
He has no need for it and assumes | 
have none. But there is a sure belief in 
his horse and van to carry him thru. 
He has taken the measure of these all- 
day rains once and for all time, having 
respect for but no fear of them. 


+O +O -O- 


“How much, what infinite leisure it 
requires, as of a lifetime, to appreciate 
a single phenomenon! You must camp 
down beside it as for life, having reached 
your land of promise, and give yourself 
wholly to it. It must stand for the whole 
world to you, symbolical of all things.” 
Thus, Thoreau. And thus, even I, on 
reading the dictionary, sometimes find 
it dull and at other times follow with 
delight every definition, synonym, deri- 
vation (particularly the last) of the 
words because I have given myself 
wholly to it, perhaps, am being devout 
in the Whitman manner. (Who is this 
that talks of Whitman and cannot bear 
to read him thru?) Why can we not 
be thus always, seeing things in their 
reality, perceiving the truth of them? 
These men had an infinite energy of 
mind and yet how they restrained, per- 
suaded it into fields so rough and un- 
hallowed as to bring no adequate notice 
of them while they were living. 


O +O -O 


The woman who is hard of hearing 
and whose voice is grating and whose 
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speech snarling. And yet how much 
worse might I sound if I never heard 
myself talk? I like her now, altho I 
used to dread to have her come. She 
said this evening, “Y’ know, (her words 
all slur into each other) I w’s reading 
about a Shakespeare book that was easy. 
Most of’m are so hard but this one is 
supposed to be easy enough for a seventh 
or eighth grader to understand. D’you 
know which one that’d be?” Gave her 
Merchant of Venice instead of ponder- 
ing the question because I knew she 
would be worried if I seemed to be 
thinking too hard. Should I have 
pleaded ignorance, shrugged my should- 
ers and gone immediately to hunting 
“soodetective-stories,’ which she eventu- 
ally asks for? 


+ 


Mathematicians often are poets. “A 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points.” This is poetry. How 
long would I have wandered about try- 
ing to describe a straight line! And yet 
here we have it, simple, and with none 
of its truth dissipated. No wonder Mor- 
ley quoted a definition from the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary as a perfect essay. 


o-oo 


There may be those who are suffi- 
ciently worldly to be unable to see the 
Cliffs, but there they are, directly across 
from the library, which, being on the 
second floor, affords an excellent view 
of all that takes place there. Instead 
of being as one had previously conceived 
of cliffs: a stubborn obstruction or a 
treacherous respite from certain death 
below, these are a bit of earth’s crust 
pushed up for the delight of the young. 
In winter they are slid down. Prosaic? 
But one never knows where one may 
find the deepest bed of snow to land 
in and so all sides and angles are tried. 
sut it is in summer that the cliffs be- 
come the Cliffs, for then the possibilities 
range from wild west episodes and roped 
Alpine climbers to merely lying ecstati- 
cally on the plateau and feeling the grass 
push up underneath the length of one’s 
spine. Who knows how much a boy has 
grown, lying thus, with nothing between 
him and his heaven and surrounded by 
a subtle germinating warmth? Some- 
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times even adults, driving autos, turn 
up the unpaved path which divides these 
enchanting peaks, feeling no doubt that 
here is the something wild, unexplored 
which we demand from nature and of 
which we cannot have enough. Not a 
going forward which we do unwittingly, 
because it is easy, but a back flip and 
dive down toward the center of things 
where truth and beauty, tho still unat- 
tainable, appear to be at equal distances 
and one cannot move without stirring 
reality ; this is the approach to the Cliffs. 


+o *O 


On the occasions when it becomes 
necessary to draw myself up to my full 
height and ask someone to go out, I am 
usually surprised at success. But we are 
all just so much potential force. The 
real action is not necessary. Why? And 
yet this would be a wasteful life if we 
had to stop and prove our strength or 
ability before attaining to anything. 
Civilization has made it unnecessary. As 
such it (civilization) is a simplifier. And 
yet only think in how many skills (in- 
finitesimal to be sure) we must be adept: 
stoking the furnace, catching the morn- 
ing bus, to say nothing of particular 
infinitesimals concerned with one’s own 
work. 

“2 + +e 

Having a simple operation without 
anesthetic. The way one dives down thru 
successive worlds, hearing the doctor 
and nurse as thru a bubble of glass 
which surrounds one. It may be an 
effort of the mind to discover the core 
of one’s being, something to hold to. 
Or perhaps the fickle soul goes shopping 
for another boarding place, just in case 
one should give up the ghost. (I’ve 
been reading about archy and mehitabel.) 


oO OO 


Perhaps sometime in the future, novel- 
ists will be making use of the thoughts 
of people just before going to sleep or 
just before waking; that brief moment 
when we think in terms of symbolism, 
a more easily ravelled symbolism than 
that of dreams. The other night, just 
about to go off, the thought (feeling, 
more accurately) came to me of alter- 
nating current and I was so amused I 
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roused myself and became fully con- 
scious of it. A few days before I had 
bought an electric heater and the sales- 
man had explained to me that all the 
electricity generated and not used re- 
turned to the original generator (or 
something like that). And I was think- 
ing of electricity as energy, any striving 
toward anything and wondering if it, 
too, were not returned to the generator. 
I had in mind not energy as that from 
the sun, but something more individual, 
something going on within oneself altho 
of course the fine points of the symbol- 
ism escape me now. 


oo Oo 


No, of course puns are not to be de- 
spised! They are all of a piece with that 
nimbleness of mind that is Morley’s. 
The ability to see all sides of a thing, 
“that it is thus much,” that it is symbol- 
ical of much more, and that in addition 
to these things, the mere sound of it 
brings up visions of another irrelevant 
meaning. It is only that we poor slow 
mortals do not have this lightning all- 
hearing mind and we consider it folly 
for anyone else to have. 


OO oO 


Finished reading the Notebooks of 
Samuel Butler and carried it back to 
our branch, thence to return it to the 
main library. Sat down during a moment 
of quiet and glanced thru, finding some- 
thing wherever I opened which I had 
not read before, tho I had thought to 
have read the book slowly and thoroly 
enough to exhaust it. However, on con- 
tinuing to open haphazardly, found I 
was opening at the same places each 
time. So life offers us certain pages one 
day and certain others another, accord- 
ing to the perception peculiar to that 
day. We skim off a little but never 
exhaust the supply. We cover our own 
tracks, in a sense, because sometimes 
when I read these things after a day or 
two the original meaning has gone from 
them or they have taken on new mean- 
ings, multiplying tenfold while I slept. 


> 


Oh, bother! another reader’s card to 
copy when I’m trying to think of an 
encouraging book for a new borrower 
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and several people are waiting to have 
books charged or discharged. But of 
course it is all in the point of view. To 
a child, this full card with its dirt and 
dates, its record of old fines, is an em- 
blem of accomplishment. Friends are 
poked and jostled. I’m getting a new 
card! Some of the admiring circle are 
awed into silence at this critical period. 
Others will ask, ““How many cards have 
you had?” “This makes my fifth or 
(glance at me) fourth card.” And some- 
one else, “Aw, I’ve had six cards a’ready, 
I betcha.” Regardless of how the argu- 
ment is settled, usually I feel inadequate, 
as tho my poor handwriting is not enough 
for this new thing so important in the 
eyes of the children. But it is not the 
new card which is important, admired. 
It is the old, forsooth, with all its 
triumphal history that ‘is watched lan- 
guishingly until its final tear and demise 
in the waste basket. It is the end of an 
era, so much more satisfying than the 
beginning of a new. 


OO +O 


Dictionary gems: 


delirium — de & lira—from the 
furrow. 
career — originally the ground 
for a race, or for a 
knight’s charge in a 
tournament. Today 
used almost wholly 
in its figurative sense. 
dromedary — “A fleet, elegant, 
one-humped riding 
camel.” (Why look 
in the 800’s for po- 
etry?) 
OO -O- 


Each new day brings with it a differ- 
ent pair of spectacles. That is why the 
mornings are fresh, expectant. We are 
trying out each old thing with regard 
to the new attitude. How does this tree, 
this book look to me today, I ask my- 
self, and cannot know the answer until 
I have come face to face with it. Later 
in the day, having looked at so many 
things thru the day’s spectacles, one can 
pretty well predict the appearance of 
other things and thus the expectant at- 
titude wears off. Then come times even 
in this indifferent time of day when one 
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seems suddenly to be without spectacles 
and “looks on beauty bare.” A harmony 
of all the senses which in turn harmon- 
ize with universal rhythms to form a 
delicious sense of going somewhere with 
astounding ease. It is that sense we have 
in dreams of rising off the ground and 
floating along easily. 


+ OO 


Our public is made up of so many 
warring elements: polite (and crabbed) 
old age, loud youth, various kinds of 
animals, to say nothing of the various 
nationalities represented. Therefore, it 
was with something of apprehension that 
I viewed the sudden appearance of our 
“Head,” the other evening. Greetings 
over, he walked away to take a turn 
about the room. Along with slipping 
books I had singled out one table of 
boys as first point of attack in a cam- 
paign of quiet, when Mr. returned 
and said with his usual facial crinkle, 
“You know, there’s just a kind of con- 
tented hum, isn’t there?” My thanks 
were somewhat confused and the sub- 
sequent conversation is lost, but how 
gratefully I received those two words: 
contented hum! They transformed prose 
into poetry for the rest of the evening. 
Great ladies with salons might have en- 
vied me the compliment. It is the ideal 
for the machine and (who knows?) per- 
haps also for the Universal Machine. 


OO +O 





An author is a magnifying glass held 
between the sun and a piece of paper. 
He concentrates various thoughts on one 
small spot until the paper is nicely 
browned or burned thru. 


> + 


This from a book on the subject of 
sleep: “Do not worry about what sleep- 
ing position you take. You change it 
about every fifteen minutes anyway. 
Your body will instinctively pick out the 
best position.” So, also, about one’s par- 
ticular niche in life. Do not worry—you 
wil] instinctively find what you need 
along the way. 


> 2 


Be not deceived into thinking that be- 
cause you can reach these people (li- 
brary borrowers) with simple things, a 
smile, a nod, that they are simple. It is 
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merely you who are thus made simple to 
them. 
+o OO 

There is something especially charm- 
ing about the relationship between a man 
and his small grandson, something mel- 
low, sympathetic, altogether purer than 
that between father and son. There is 
not the feeling of apprehension, of re- 
sponsibility on either side found in the 
latter association. In the same way we 
feel nearer, are attracted to a more dis- 
tant period in history than that just 
preceding ours. For yesterday’s fashions, 
tenets, we have only ridicule or good 
humored contempt. But for those of 
the day before, we have admiration, even 
a wistful envy. Perhaps it is because 
we are not trying to judge the day be- 
fore by our own standards. 


“Oo +O + 


A library is hardly to be excelled as 
affording opportunity to observe human 
nature. Not thru a lorgnette. Even 
ordinary spectacles are an encumbrance 
sometimes in giving the librarian a cold, 
intellectual air. 

Reading the journals of Messrs. Thor- 
eau, Butler, and Emerson gives me 
(among other things) pleasure in per- 
ceiving that they had, delighted in, were 
respectful of, those tiny thoughts which 
I have and like to put down here in my 
“commonplace book.” We need to have 
a proper respect for our own little 
thoughts, reactions. Perhaps genius con- 
sists of no more than this. And surely 
it is what I enjoy in any great writer’s 
works. 

+ +O +o 

Must not forget to record my joy at 
having Mrs. R pick up the Heart 
of Emerson’s Journal and take pleasure 
in it, reading aloud from it. Emerson 
would have loved to have her admire his 
writings, find truth in them. She is a 
fine type of woman, really cultured, by 
which I mean adaptable. She will find 
herself in any surroundings. I think she 
corresponds to Minot, admired by both 
Thoreau and Emerson for his sound 
common sense. They call Emerson vi- 
sionary, spiritual, transcendental. Per- 
haps. But his truth is fundamental and 
perceived by all. 

Mary JANE SwIFt 








Correlating School Library and Classroom 


By Helen S. Carpenter * 
(Continued from p. 390, March) 
Selected Lists of Books to Supplement Required Readings in English 


Courtship of Miles Standish, by Longfellow 





Historical and literary background 
Adams, R. G. Pilgrims, Indians 
and patriots. 
Barstow, C. L. Colonists and the 


(Chap.)* 


Faris, J. T. Makers of our history. 

Faris, J. T. Winning their way. 

Foote, A. E. and Skinner, A. W. 
Explorers and founders of Amer- 


Revolution. ica. 
Barstow, C. L. Explorers and sett- Gordy, W. F. American leaders 
lers. and heroes. 


Burnham, Smith. Our beginnings 
in Europe and America. 

Drake, S. A. Making of New Eng- 
land. 

Earle, Alice. Child life in colonial 


ays. 
Earle, Alice. Home life in colonial 


Holland, R. S. Historic girlhoods. 
(Priscilla Alden) 

Jenks, Tudor. Captain Myles Stand- 
ish. 

Raymond, C. H. Story lives of 
the master writers. 

Tappan, E. M. American hero sto- 


days. ries. 
— J. T. Real stories from our Background fiction, plays and poetry 
istory. 


Gordy, W. F. Colonial days. 

Guerber, H. A. Story of the thir- 
teen colonies. 

Hart, A. B. and Hazard, B. E. eds. 
Colonial children. 

Holland, R. S. Historic events of 
colonial days. 

Kelty, M. G. Beginnings of the 
American people and nation. 
Lamprey, Louise. Days of the col- 

onists. 


Austin, J. G. Betty Alden. 

Austin, J. G.- Standish of Standish. 

Bouve, P. G. Tales of the May- 
flower children. 

Carter, E. H. Christmas candles 
(play) 

Davis, W. S. Gilman of Redford. 

Dix, B. M. Blithe McBride. 

Dix, B. M. Soldier Rigdale. 

Freeman, M. E. W. Green door. 

Freeman, M. E. W. In colonial 


i : “ times. 
Meee ae We Ware ted kes Havard, Aline. Regicide’s  chil- 
in colonial days. dren. 
Prescott, D. R. Day in a colonial Knipe, E. B. and A. A. May- 


flower maid. 


home. * . : 

Siatmaaiiie “Wnt Geek oh. the Laselle, M. A. ed. Short’ stories 
colonies. : “ of the new America. 

Thomson, J. E. Land of the Pil- Matthews, Brander, ed. Poems of 
grime ar American patriotism. 

Usher, R.G. Story of the Pilgrims Meigs, Cornelia. Master Simon's 
for children. ° garden. 

Biography Price, O. M. Short plays from 

Boles S %&. Famous American American history and literature. 
authors. “ Stevenson, Augusta. Dramatized 

Brooks, E. S. Historic Americans. s scenes from American history. 

Cody, Sherwin. Four American Stevenson, B. E. comp. Poems of 
poets. “4 American history. 


Man Without a Country, by Hale 


Historical and literary background 

Forbush, W. B. Young folks’ book 
of ideals. 

Gordy, W. F. Our patriots. 

Heydrick, B. A. ed. Americans all. 

Lanier, H. W. Book of bravery; 
2d series. 

Masseling, H. M. Ideals of heroism 
and patriotism. 

Southworth, G. V. and Paine, P. M. 
comps. Bugle calls of liberty. 

Turkington, G. A. My country. 


(Chap. ) 


“ 


“ 


Biography 


Faris, J. T. Winning their way. 
Wade, M. H. B. Real Americans. 


Wildman, Edwin. Famous leaders 
of character in America. 


Background fiction, plays and poetry 

Broadhurst, Jean, and Rhodes, C. L. 
comps. Versé for patriots. 

Deming, N. H. and Bemis, K. I. 
eds. Stories of patriotism. 


__Wherever the word (Chap) follows a title, it indicates that only a chapter, a page or two, or 
possibly just a paragraph or two should be used, depending on the reading ability of the pupils, and the 


preference of the teacher. 
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Dickinson, A. D. and H. W. eds. 
Children’s book of patriotic sto- 
ries. 

Goodrich, Arthur. 
dom. 

Mackay, C. D. Patriotic plays and 
pageants for young people. 

Matthews, Brander, ed. Poems of 
American patriotism. 

Monroe, Paul and Miller, I. E. eds. 
American spirit. 


free- 


Sign of 


Christmas Carol, 


Historical and literary background 
Boas, R. P. and Hahn, B. M. So- 
cial backgrounds of English liter- 
ature. 

Cruse, Amy. Golden road in Eng- 
lish literature. 
Dickens, Charles. 
of England. 
Guerber, H. A. Story of the Eng- 

lish. 
Marshall, H. E. English literature 
for boys and girls. 
Mitton, G. E. Book of London. 
Pringle, M. P. and Urann, C. A. 
Yuletide in many lands. 
Schauffler, R. H. ed. Christmas. 
Tappan, E. M. England’s story. 


Child’s history 


Biography 

Cather, K. D. Younger days of 
famous writers. 

Cruse, Amy. Boys and girls who 
became famous. 

Holland, R. S. Historic boyhoods. 

Jeans, Samuel. Peeps at great men: 
Charles Dickens. 

Raymond, C. H. Story lives of 
the master writers. 

Steedman, Amy. When they were 
children. 

Wiggin, K. D. 
with Dickens. 


Child’s 


journey 


Background fiction, plays and poetry 
srowne, H. B. Short plays from 


Dickens. 

Carter, E. H. Christmas candles 
(plays) 

Crawford, F. M. Little city of 
hope. 


(Chap. ) 
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Olcott, Virginia. Patriotic plays for 
young people. 

Patri, Angelo. Spirit of America. 

Sanford, A. P. and Schauffler, 
R. D. eds. Armistice Day. 

Scollard, Clinton, ed. Ballads of 
American bravery. 

Smith, E. S. comp. 
patriotism. 


Peace and 


by Dickens 


Crothers, S. M. Children of Dick- 
ens. 
Dickens, 
ries. 
Dickens, Charles. Holly-tree, and 
other Christmas stories. 

Dickinson, A. D. and Skinner, 
A. M. eds. Children’s book of 
Christmas stories. 

Eaton, W. P. Man who found 
Christmas. 

Frank, M. M. Short plays about 
famous authors. 

Grenfell, W. T. Tales of the Lab- 
rador. 

Henry, O. Ransom of Red Chief, 
and other stories for boys. 

Heydrick, B. A. ed. Americans all. 


Charles. Christmas sto- 


Jewett, S. O. Betty Leicester’s 
Christmas. 

Kaphan, Mortimer. Tell us a Dick- 
ens story. 


Page, T. N. Captured Santa Claus. 

Page, T. N. Santa Claus’ partner. 

Scherer, J. A. B. Tree of light. 

Skinner, A. M. ed. Christmas sto- 
ries and plays. 

Smith, E. S. and Hazeltine, A. I. 
comps. Christmas in song and 
story. 

Van Buren, Maud and Bemis, K. I. 
eds. Christmas in storyland. 

Van Dyke, Henry. Blue flower. 

Van Dyke, Henry. Story of the 
other wise man. 

Walter, L. E. Christmas carols. 

Walters, M. O. ed. Book of Christ- 
mas stories. 

Wiggin, K. D. Birds’ Christmas 
Carol. 


Evangeline, by Longfellow 


Historical and literary background 
Faris, J. T. Where our history 


was made. 
Gordy, Colonial days. 
Higginson, T. W. Young folks’ 


book of American explorers. 
Locke, G. H. When Canada was 
New France. 
Long, W. J. American literature. 
Longstreth, T. M. The Laurentians. 


Parkman, Francis. Montcalm and 
Wolfe. v. 1. 


(Chap. ) 


be J. E. Land of Evange- 
ine. 
Weaver, E. P. Book of Canada. 


Biography 
Bolton, S. K. Famous American 
authors. 
Brooks, E. S. Historic Americans. 


Cody, Sherwin. Four American 
poets. 

Faris, J. T. Makers of our his- 
tory. 


Faris, J. T. Winning their way. 
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Raymond, C. H. Story lives of the 
master writers. 

Whitcomb, I. P. Young people’s 
story of American literature. 


Background fiction, plays and poetry 
(For atmosphere) 
Cather, W. S. Shadows on the 
rock. 
Hemon, Louis. Maria Chapdelaine. 
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Matthews, Brander, ed. Poems of 
American patriotism. 

Phillips, E. C. Gay Madelon. 

Price, O. M. Short re from 
American history and literature. 

Skinner, C. L. Roselle of the 
North. 

Stevenson, B. E. comp. Poems of 
American history. 

White, S. E. The. forest. 


Tales from Shakespeare, by Lamb 


Julius Caesar, by Shakespeare 
As You Like It, by Shakespeare 


Historical and literary background 


Boas, R. P. and Hahn, B. M. So- 
cial backgrounds of English liter- 
ature. 

Corke, Helen. 
peoples. 

Cruse, Amy. Golden road in Eng- 
lish literature. 

Curtis, M. I. England of song and 
story. 

Davis, W. S. Day in old Rome. 

Davis, W. S. Life in Elizabethan 


days. 

Elliott, D. H. and M. M. Life and 
work of the people of England. 
v. 2, 18th century. 

Greenwood, Grace. 
land. 

eg H. A. Story of the Eng- 
lish. 

Guerber, H. A. Story of the Ro- 
mans. 

Hapgood, Norman. Why Janet 
should read Shakespeare. 

Harrison, G. B. England in Shake- 
speare’s day. 

Hazlitt, William. Characters of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

Johnston, H. W. Private life of 
the Romans. 

Long, W. J. English literature. 

MacGregor, Mary. Story of Rome. 

McSpadden, J. W. Shakespearian 
synopses. 

Marshall, H. E. Island story. 

Morris, Charles. Historical tales: 
English. 

Morris, Charles. 
Roman. 

Quennell, M. and C. H. B. His- 
tory of everyday things in Eng- 
land, 1066-1790. 

Showerman, Grant. Rome and the 
Romans. 

Shumway, E. S. Day in ancient 
Roman. 

Stevens, F. L. Thro’ merrie Eng- 
land. 

Tappan, E. M. Story of the Ro- 
man people. 

Tappan, E. M. Old world hero sto- 
ries. 

Tappan, E. M. England’s story. 


Book of ancient 


Merrie Eng- 


Historical tales: 


(Chap. ) 


Thorndike, A. H. Shakespeare’s 
theatre. 

Treble, H. A. and King, K. M. 
Everyday life in Rome in the 
time of Caesar and Cicero. 

Van Loon, H. W. Story of man- 
kind. 

Warren, H. P. ed. Stories from 
English history. 


Biography 


Clarke, Michael. Story of Caesar. 


’ Dowden, Edward. Shakespeare. 


Fowler, W. W. Julius Caesar. 

Frank, M. M. Great authors in 
their youth. (Lamb) 

Gilbert, Ariadne. More than con- 
querors. (Lamb) 

Haaren, J. H. and Poland, A. B. 
Famous men of Rome. (Caesar) 

Humphrey, Grace. Story of the 
Elizabeths. (Queen Elizabeth) 

Humphrey, Grace. Story of the 
Marys. (Mary Lamb) 

Piutarch. Children’s Plutarch, ed. 
by F. J. Gould. (Caesar) 

Raymond, C. H. Story lives of the 
master writers. (Shakespeare) 

Rolfe, W. J. Shakespeare the boy. 


Background fiction, legends, plays 
and poetry. 
Adams, Katharine. Blackthorn. 


Anderson, P. L. For freedom and 
for Gaul. 

Anderson, P. L. Slave of Catiline. 

Anderson, P. L. With the eagles. 

Bennett, John. Master Skylark. 

Church, A. J. Lucius: the adven- 
tures of a Roman boy. 

Davis, W. S. Friend of Caesar. 

Frank, M. M. Short plays about 
famous authors. 

Gray, I. M. Short scenes from 
Shakespeare and how to act them. 

Lansing, M. F. Life in the green- 


wood. 
Macaulay, T. B. Lays of ancient 


ome. 

Macleod, Mary. Shakespeare story 
book. 
Martin, G. M. Warwickshire lad. 
Maud, Constance and Mary. Shake- 

speare’s stories. 


(Chap. ) 
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Conquered. 
Hostages. 


Mitchison, Naomi. 

Mitchison, Naomi. 

Perkins, L. F. 
lads) 

Pyle, Howard. 
of Robin Hood. 

Rhead, Louis. Robin Hood. 


Treasure Island, by 


Historical and literary background 


Bridges, T. C. Young folks’ book 


of the sea. 


Campbell, Malcolm. Searching for 
pirate treasure on Cocos Island. 
Cruse, Amy. Golden road in Eng- 


lish literature. 
Finnemore, John. 


neighbors. 

Gilbert, Henry. Boys’ book of 
pirates. 

Henderson, D. M. Pirate princes 


and Yankee Jacks. 
Holland, R. S. 
colonial days. 
Lang, Andrew. True 
Long, W. J. English 
Rogers, S. R. H. Sea lore. 
Stockton, F. R. Buccaneers 
pirates of our coasts. 
Verrill, A. H. Lost treasure. 
Verrill, A. H. 
pirate. 
Wood, Eric. 


cancers, 


story 


Boys’ book ol 


Biography 


Cather, K. D. Younger days of fa- 


mous writers. 
Faris, J. T. 
Frank, M. M. 

their youth. 
Gilbert, Ariadne. 

querors. 


Great 


Overton, Jacqueline. Life of Robert 


Louis Stevenson. 
Powell, E. A. Gentlemen rovers. 


Raymond, C. H. Story lives of the 


master writers. 
Steedman, Amy. 

children. 
Wade, M. H. 

sea. (Cook) 


Historical and literary background 
Adams, W. H. D. 
alry. 
Bulfinch, 
alry. 
Burnham, Smith. 
in Europe and America. 
Church, A. J. 


and romance. 


Thomas. Age of 


Cruse, Amy. Golden road in Eng- 


lish literature. 


Robin Hood = (bal- 


Merry adventures 


Barbary rovers. 
Fiske, John. Old Virginia and her 


Historic events of 


book. 


literature. 


and 


Real story of the 


buc- 


Winning their way. 
authors in 


More than con- 


When they were 


Boy who loved the 


Days of chiv- 
chiv- 
Our beginnings 


Heroes of chivalry 


April 1934 


Scott, Sir Walter. Kenilworth. 


Tappan, E. M. In the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


Wells, R. F. With Caesar’s legions. 
White, E. L. Andivius Hedulio. 
Whitehead, A. C. Standard bearer. 


Stevenson 


Background fiction, plays and poetry 


(Chap. ) 


(Chap. ) 


Ivanhoe, by 


(Chap. ) 


ae 


Bennett, C. M. Buccaneer’s log. 

Driscoll, C. B. Treasure aboard. 

Ellis, G. O. comp. American Boy 
sea stories. 

Ellsberg, Edward. Thirty fathoms 
deep. 

Evans, E. R. G. R. Mystery chest. 

French, J. L. ed. Great sea stories, 
1st & 2d series. 

Hawes, C. B. Dark frigate. 

Hawes, C. B. Great quest. 

Hawes, C. B. Mutineers. 

Kempton, K. P. Loot of the Fly- 
ing Dragon. 

Le Gallienne, 
eight. 

Lesterman, John. Adventures of a 
Trafalgar lad. 

London, Jack. Cruise of the Dazz- 
ler. 

Masefield, John. 

Masefield, John. Mainsail haul. 

Meader, S. M. Black buccaneer. 

Meigs, Cornelia. Trade wind. 

Moses, M. J. ed. Another treasury 
of plays for children. 

Oertel, T. E. Blackbeard’s treasure. 

Paine, R. D. Blackbeard, buc- 
caneer. 

Paine, R. D. Book of buried treas- 


ure. 
Paine, R. D. Four bells. 
Paine, R. D. Golden table. 
Pulsford, H. A. Old brig’s cargo. 
Pyle, Howard. Book of pirates. 
Pyle, Howard. Stolen treasure. 
Pyle, Howard. Story of Jack Bal- 
lister’s fortunes. 
Sabatini, Rafael. Black Swan. 
Sabatini, Rafael. Captain Blood. 
Sabatini, Rafael. Sea hawk. 


Smith, A. D. H. Porto Bello gold. 


Richard. Pieces of 


Jim Davis. 


Scott 


Cruse, Amy. Young folks’ book of 
epic heroes. 
Curtis, M. I. 


England of song 
and story. 
Davis, W. S. Life on a mediaeval 
barony. 


Elliott, D. H. and M. M. Life and 
work of the people of England. 
v. I, 11th-13th centuries. 


Guerber, H. A. Story of the Eng- 
lish. 
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Hall, Jennie. Our ancestors in 
Europe 

Lamb, Harold. Crusades; iron men 
and saints. 

Lansing, M. F. Life in the green- 
wood. 

Lansing, M. F. Page, esquire and 
knight. 

Linnell, Gertrude. Behind the bat- 
tlements. 

Long, W. J. English literature. 

Quennell, M. and a 
Everyday life in Anglo-Saxon, 
Viking and Norman tmnes. 

Quennell, M. and C. H. B. History 
of everyday things in England, 
1066-1799. 

Quinn, Vernon. March of iron 


men. 

Tappan, E. M. Heroes of the 
Middle Ages. 

Tappan, E. M. Old world hero 
stories. 

Tappan, E. M. When knights were 
bold 


Terry, A. G. Lord and vassal. 

Van Loon, H. W. Story of man- 
kind. 

Warren, H. P. Stories from Eng- 
lish history. 

Wilmot-Buxton, E. M. Story of 
the Crusades. 


Biography 
Frank, M. M. Great authors in 
their youth. 
Gilbert, Ariadne. More than. con- 
querors. 


Grierson, E. W. Sir Walter Scott. 
Hale, E. E. Boys’ heroes. (Rich- 


ard) 

Holland, R. S. Historic: boyhoods. 

Humphrey, Grace. Story of the 
Johns. (King John) 

Mabie, H. W. Heroes every child 
should know. 

Newbolt, H. J. Book of the happy 
warrior. (Richard) 

Raymond, C. H. Story: lives of 
the master writers. 

Steedman, Amy. When they were 
children. 
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Historical and literary background 
Baldwin, James. 


Odyssey, by 


Story of the 


(Chap. ) 





golden age. 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Age of fable. 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Golden age of 
myth and legend. 

Chidsey, A. L. Odysseus, sage of 
Greece. 

Church, A. J. Odyssey for boys 
and girls. 

Church, A. J. Stories from Homer. 

Church, A. J. Stories from the 
Greek tragedians. 

Church, A. J. Stories of the old 
world. 


““ 


April 1934 


Background fiction, legends, plays 


and poetry 

Daniel, Hawthorne. Gauntlet of 
Dunmore. 

Daniel, Hawthorne. Honor of 
Dunmore. 

Darton, F. J. H. Wonder book of 
old romance. 

Froissart, Sir Jean. Boy’s Frois- 
sart. 

Greene, E. N. and Kirk, D. W. 
With spurs of gold. 

Guerber, H. A. Legends of the 
Middle Ages. 

Hare, Christopher. Story of Bay- 


ard. 

Hewes, A. D. Boy of the lost cru- 
sade. 

Lamb, Harold. Durandal. 

Lamprey, Louise. Masters of the 
guild. 

Lanier, Sidney. Boy’s King Arthur. 

Lanier, Sidney. Boy’s Percy. 

Lansing, M. F. Magic gold. 

MacLeod, Mary. Book of King 
Arthur. 

Mallory, Sir Thomas. Stories of 
King Arthur and his knights, 
ed. by Cutler. 

Marshall, B. G. Cedric the forester. 

Marshall, B. G. Walter of Tiver- 
ton. 

Knowles, James. Legends of King 
Arthur. 

Noyes, Alfred. Sherwood. (play) 

Perkins, L. F. Robin Hood (bal- 
lads) 

Pyle, Howard. Men of iron. 


Pyle, Howard. Merry adventures 
of Robin Hood. 

Pyle, Howard. Story of King 
Arthur and his knights. 


Rhead, Louis. Robin Hood. 

St. Nicholas. Stories of chivalry 
retold from St. Nicholas. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Lay of the last 
minstrel. 


Scott, Sir Walter. Talisman. 
Stevenson, R. L. Black arrow. 
Stratton, Clarence. Paul of France. 


Homer 


Church, A. J. Story of the Odys- 
sey. 

Colum, Padraic. Children’s Homer. 

Colum, Padraic. Golden fleece, and 
the heroes who lived before 
Achilles. 

Corke, Helen. 
peoples. 

Cox, G. W. Tales of ancient 
Greece. 

Cruse, Amy. Young folks’ book of 
epic heroes. 

Davis, W. S. Day in old Athens. 


Gayley, C. M. Classic myths in 
English literature. 


Book of ancient 
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Guerber, H. A. Myths of Greece St. Nicholas. Stories of Greece 
and Rome. ; _ and Rome retold from St. Nicho- 
Guerber, H. A. Story of the las. “ 
Greeks. " Tappan, E. M. Old world hero 
Gulick, C. B. Life of the ancient stories. _ 
Greeks. EGG 4 Tappan, E. M. Story of the = 
Halliburton, Richard. Glorious ad- Greek people. 
venture. Bi } 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Wonder- sograp ty 
book and Tanglewood. Tales. Guerber, H. A. Story of . the - 
Hodgdon, D. R. Enchanted past. * Greeks. 
Kingsley, Charles. Heroes. “ Plutarch. Children’s Plutarch, ed. _ 
Lamb, Charles. Advenutres of by F. J. Gould. ae ( Chap.) 
Ulysses. Scott, J. A. Homer and his influ- 
Mabie, H. W. Myths every child ence. rf 
should know. - Tappan, E. M. Old world hero 
MacGregor, Mary. Story of Greece. stories. ; 
Marvin, F. S. z others. Adven- . 
aaa b Mos ol , ™ Background fiction, plays and poetry 
Pease, C. A. Toils and travels of Crew, H. C. Trojan boy. 
ran Davis, W. S. Victor of Salamis. 
Odysseus. 
oa , Homer. Odyssey, tr. by G. H. 
Perry, W. C. Boy’s Odyssey. Balmer. 
Quennell, M. and C. H. B. Every- Snedeker, C. D. Perilous seat. 
day life in Homeric Greece. ‘ Snedeker, C. D. Spartan. 
Sabin, F. E. Classical myths that Snedeker, C. D. Theras and his 
live today. Bi town. 
Ancient Mariner, by Coleridge 
Historical and literary background Masefield, John. Salt water bal- 
Boas, R. P. and Hahn, B. M. So- lads. ‘ si a 
cial backgrounds of English liter- Noyes, Alfred. Forty singing sea- 
ature. (Chap. ) ; men, and other poems. 
Cruse, Amy. Golden road in Eng- Paine, R. D. Lost ships and lonely 
lish literature. . Seas. ; : 
Curtis, M. I. England of song sans, Howens. worm y 
and story. “ oe, x. £ . 4 ales. eir 
Elliott, D. H. and M. M. Life and Russell, W. C. Wreck of the Gros- 
work of the people of England. St Nici ' Salt ree 
¥. & 18th century. a - ANIC 10 as. a wa er or ’ 
Guerber, H. A. Story of the Eng- retold from St. Nicholas. 
lish. ’ : a Shaw, F. H. Full fathom five. 
Long, W. J. English literature. “ Smith, E. S. comp. Mystery tales 
Quennell, M. and C. H. B. His- for ae and girls. (Some are 
tory of everyday things in Eng- weird) 
land bie ‘ «“ Smith, E. S. comp. More mystery 
i Sere : tales for boys and girls. (Some 
Tappan, E. M. England’s story. he y 
Verrill, A. H. Ocean and its mys- are weird) 
teries. “ re M. Great sea sto- 
ries of all nations. 
Biography = 
Hinchman, W. S. and Gummere, Thanks for helpful suggestions are due to the 
_B. Lives of great English 2 following people: Grace L. Aldrich, Librarian, 
writers. Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York, 
Backaround fictio jens ond hee for advice and suggestions; Vera Elder, Librarian, 
“ “Cho i y* o ome poetry Julia Richman High School, New York City, for 
’ ( poppe Pages Rtg _— suggestions gained in reading her Columbia School 
Craik, D. M. John Halifax, gen- of Library Service Master’s thesis “Supplementary 
tleman. (Home life of Cole- and illustrative material for English classes as pro- 
ridge’s period) _ vided by the high school library”; Ethel M. Feagley, 
Hawes, C. B. Mutineers. ‘ Library Consultant, Teachers College, New York 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Twice told City, for advice and suggestions; Ida M. Golden, 
tales. (Weird stories) Teacher in charge of the library at P. S. 37 Bronx, 
Heydrick, B. A. ed. Types of the and her classes of boys who had previously prepared 
short story. (Several are weird) some lists of background material in connection with 
Ingersoll, Ernest. Book of the : reading Ivanhoe and The Odyssey; and Mr. C. G. 
ocean. ; ( Chap.) Leland, Superintendent of School Libraries, New 
Irving, Washington. Bold dra- York City Board of Education, for advice and sug- 


goon, and other ghostly tales. gestions regarding the titles used in these lists. 








Old Problems and Young Menin English Librarianship: 
a rejoinder 


By Henry A. Sharp, F.L.A.* 


ARTICLES by English librarians in the 
Witson BULLETIN are comparatively rare, 
all too rare in fact. When one appears it is 
therefore likely to attract a wider attention 
than it otherwise might, which makes it the 
more important that there should be a proper 
presentation of the facts. ; 

I know Mr. Wellard, and frankly I envy 
him the educational facilities that he has been 
privileged to enjoy, first in the matter of his 
general education, then at the University of 
London School of Librarianship, where he 
achieved a well-earned success, of which 
many of us are proud, and now at the famous 
University of Chicago Graduate School. But 
even all these distinctions do not qualify him 
to make the general implications on British 
librarianship that, in his innocence, he has 
seen fit to put into print. 

It is true that many British librarians now 
occupying responsible positions did receive 
their basic education in elementary schools, 
myself among them. While not making any 
apology for this, it should be made clear that 
when those of us who are now in the forties 
and fifties were of school age, there were 
not the facilities for secondary and higher 
education that now exist, while scholarships 
and similar benefactions were few and far 
between. But as I have said, while many of 
us would not hide the fact that we received 
our basic education in elementary schools, 
that does not imply that we have allowed it 
to end there any more than Mr. Wellard 
has allowed his professional education to end 
at the University of London School of Li- 
brarianship. Many of us have carried on our 
education under far more difficult circum- 
stances than are generally common today, 
admittedly not to the extent of having ob- 
tained a degree, but certainly to the stage 
at which we can justly claim to be educated. 

I see Mr. Wellard has made reference to 
the British librarian who began work “by 
cleaning the library windows and stoking the 
coke fire in the basement.” I know that 
librarian too. Today he occupies one of the 
great library positions in our country, and 
he is justly proud of the progress he has 
made—and we share his pride to some degree. 
But he is not uneducated, as those Americans 
who have met him would be the first to 
admit. 

Incidentally, Mr. Wellard has referred to 
“difficulties with h’s and collective nouns.” 


* Deputy Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 
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I am not sure that the dropping of an occa- 
sional aspirate is not preferable to the “re- 
fained” Oxford accent assumed by some of 
our graduate and undergraduate friends, 
which I am convinced has no place in a 
library if it has in the pulpit, whither many 
men seem to have imported it in recent years, 
with lamentable results to themselves and 
their work. But that is by the way. 


Mr. Wellard is evidently among those who 
have little use for what we call library 
technique. Perhaps he would be among those 
who would do away with classification schemes 
and have what this minority school of libra- 
rians are pleased to call “display,” on the 
lines of a Woolworth Store. Woolworth’s 
Store is a profitable financial concern we 
admit, and a library administered on similar 
lines can no doubt show a good turnover of 
its stock, tho even that some of us do not 
regard as a prime function and test of a 
library service. It would be interesting to 
hear the views of a young American librarian 
on Mr. Wellard’s bare suggestion of the non- 
classified library, and I only wish I could be 
in Chicago with Mr. Wellard to see first how 
he is reacting to the display of library tech- 
nique with which he must have been con- 
fronted. 


But I am glad he has gone to the Chicago 
Graduate Library School, and I hope the 
professional staff will see to it that before 
Mr. Wellard returns to his own country, he 
will have had inculcated into him a deeper 
sense of the value of it than he evidently 
possesses at present. 

Of course we have bad examples of libra- 
rians, plenty of them, but there are equally 
bad examples of doctors, clergy and others 
who have necessarily been well-educated in 
the way that Mr. Wellard would have us 
educated. The fact that we have come across 
a bad doctor, or a clergyman who can only 
prepare a sermon that would be a disgrace 
to a child from an elementary school does 
not cause us to castigate the whole class of 
followers of those professions, and Mr. 
Wellard is no more justified in castigating 
his fellow librarians in the way he has done. 

If what I have written is a defence of our 
alleged state of ignorance, what follows is 
in part my apology for the wrong and quite 
unjustifiable attitude taken up by some of us 
towards the graduate librarian. 
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It is true that there is at the moment a 
certain feeling on this question of graduates 
coming into library work. But that is only 
history repeating itself. The same sort of 
feeling found expression at the time of the 
Industrial Revolution, but the tide was not 
stemmed for all the opposition from those 
whose vision was dimmed that they could not 
see. Graduates are coming into library work, 
and why not? Most of us welcome it as a 
sign that librarianship is beginning to be 
recognized as a profession to be taken up and 
pursued in the same way as the other pro- 
fessions. All we ask is that we get graduates 
who are not going to let the profession down 
rather than raise it to a higher plane, and 
graduates who realize that because they have 
gained a B.A. and spent nine months in a 
Library School, they still do not know all 
that is to be known about librarianship. 


With much of what Mr. Wellard has 
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written, British librarians as a whole will 
be merely amused, but they will resent 
strongly his suggestion that Melvil Dewey 
is held in opprobrium or appears as a pomp- 
ous charlatan as that Charles A. Cutter was 
nothing short of an unconscious comedian. 

Without even discussing what both. these 
men did towards making librarianship what it 
is today, let it suffice to say that these views 
are definitely not held by British librarians, 
whether young or old, save in a few isolated 
instances. In any case, terms like “oppro- 
brium” and “pompous charlatan’’ are not 
considered good form in this country, and 
are certainly not used by one educated gentle- 
man in speaking of the work of other equally 
educated gentlemen, even supposing that the 
critic is fully qualified to do it. I can only 
apologize for Mr. Wellard’s lapse from good 
manners, and assure our American colleagues 
that he has got it all wrong somehow! 


More Problems of English Librarianship 
By Frank M. Gardner, F.L.A.* 


HERE is not much fear that American 

librarians, who by the traditions of their 
country are quick to detect and detest snob- 
bery in any guise, will have taken very seri- 
ously the article in a recent issue of the WrL- 
son Butietin entitled “Old Problems and 
Young Men in English Librarianship,” by 
a Mr. Wellard. Mr. Wellard is a young man, 
and much may be forgiven him. But Mr. 
Wellard is also to some extent an ambassador, 
and as such he should have curbed his irre- 
sponsibility. Even then, if he had confined 
himself to errors of taste, one could have 
trusted American librarians to read, smile, 
and forget. He makes, however, several 
errors of fact, and these need some correc- 
tion. One will not reply to his criticisms of 
the older generation of English librarians, 
chiefly because they are not worth replying 
to, but also because the chief librarians con- 
cerned are perfectly capable of replying them- 
selves should they so desire. Whatever their 
difficulty with aitches and collective nouns, 
they usually find no difficulty in expressing 
themselves on paper, as the present writer 
has found to his cost on crossing swords 
with them. 

The problem of the graduate in English 
librarianship, to which Mr. Wellard devotes 
the greater part of his article, is not one 
which concerns the older librarian to any 
extent. The majority of English chief libra- 
rians today have, after all, nothing to worry 
about. Their positions are secure,-and it 
should not concern them whether their suc- 


* Editor of the Library Assistant. 


cessors are graduates in the school of classics 


or the school of experience. That it does 
concern them shows, not resentment, but 
solicitude for the future of librarianship. 


The resentment comes almost entirely from 
the younger school of librarians. Looking 
dispassionately at Mr. Wellard’s article, one 
is not surprised that it exists. In common 
with many other graduates, Mr. Wellard 
takes the view that an academic degree is 
worth any amount of experience. He also 
takes the view that nine months’ attendance 
at the School of Librarianship is sufficient 
to gain all the technical qualifications neces- 
sary for a senior post in an English public 
library. And he is surprised and hurt that 
most English librarians do not agree with him. 
Why do they not agree? Probably because 
they are aware of several facts of which 
Mr. Wellard is apparently not aware, (one 
would hate to accuse him of suppressing 
them). One of those facts is that. many, if 
not most, of the students of the School of 
Librarianship did not commence their Uni- 
versity course with the object of becoming 
librarians, but drifted into the School after 
graduation. Another is that the standard of 
the Diploma of the Library Association has 
been lowered to get down to the standard 
considered suitable for graduates at the School. 
Another, and the most important, is that even 
now, the Library Association Diploma is con- 
siderably less easy than the School Diploma. 

These .are facts on which resentment at 
the incursion of graduates into English libra- 
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rianship is based. There are also some opin- 
ions which are worthy of record. The most 
strongly held is that possession of an honors 
degree does not necessarily connote either 
brains or scholarship. Another is that aca- 
demic training is not desirable in public 
library work. The more thoughtful of the 
younger librarians are, however, prepared to 
admit that academic culture may be a useful 
leaven to librarianship. They flare up only 
at the calm assumption of graduates that 
their degree and nine months’ training entitles 
them to special privileges. That was the 
cause of the flare up at the 1933 Library 
Association conference, which Mr. Wellard 
mentions. It is a pity that he has not come 
into possession of more of that speech than 
the portion he quotes, or he would have seen 
that it was not merely a human display of 
spleen at the prospect of practical librarians 
being ousted from their jobs by persons 
mentally better equipped and professionally 
better qualified. It was instead an attack on 
a suggestion (which the speaker quoted in 
full) that special preference should be given 
to graduates. As things were made easy for 
them at the London school, so entry into the 
profession should be canalized for their 
benefit. 

It will thus be seen that the general position 
is somewhat different from the one outlined 
by the previous writer. The rank and file 
of English librarians resent the superior and 
snobbish attitude of the graduate, while the 
more advanced minds feel that the graduate 
librarian of the future must be a person who 
has shaped his university course towards 
librarianship and whose technical training 
covers a rather longer period than nine 
months. Nor is it considered that a degree 
in literature or classics is the best preliminary 
training. One of the most distressing fallacies 
which librarianship has had to combat is that 
which says, in effect, librarians are concerned 
with books, some books are literature, there- 
fore librarianship is a literary profession. 
Whereas in fact only a fraction of public 
library work in England in the future will 
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be concerned with pure literature. The uni- 
versity years of the librarian of the future 
will not be spent in the study of literature or 
classics. One envisages instead a much wider 
course of which the basis will be sociology. 
One also hopes for an extension to England 
of the American tradition of manual labor 
by which undergraduates maintain themselves 
at college. Cleaning windows and stoking 
furnaces may not be exactly training for li- 
brarianship, but it is very good training for 
knowing people. Graduate librarians in Eng- 
land are too apt to forget that they are con- 
cerned quite as much with people as with 
books. 

When Mr. Wellard leaves the problem of 
the graduate, and touches on other aspects 
of library work in England today, he leaves 
the role of critic and soars off into the fan- 
tastic. Beginning with a humorous reference 
to a professional journal which purposely 
avoids professional topics, he then speaks of 
the current reaction against the dictatorship 
of the technical school, and very cleverly 
implies that the bright young students of the 
School of Librarianship are responsible for 
that reaction. In fact, apart from a laudable 
support for the new fad of cooperation, most 
of the graduate librarians are delightfully 
conventional in their outlook. The reaction, 
or revolution, which undoubtedly does exist, 
is mainly the work of a group of young 
non-graduate librarians whose opinions are 
expressed in the Library Assistant. That 
periodical has never, so far as the writer 
knows (and he should know, being its editor) 
advocated the discontinuance of classification 
in public libraries, tho it has at times advo- 
cated simplification of technical methods to 
make room for expansion of service. But 
Mr. Wellard does not go very deeply into 
the policy of the Library Assistant. Perhaps 
it is just as well. In small doses he is amus- 
ing, but it terrifies one to think of the opinion 
readers of the Wirson BULLETIN would have 
of modern English librarianship after reading 
him in large ones. 


A Suburban Library Meets Today's Demands 
By Bonnie Elliott * 


WITH additional unemployment, increased 
leisure and reduced budgets, librarians 

have been struggling with numerous problems. 
All classes of routine work had been ex- 
haustively scrutinized, for the elimination of 
lost motion, duplication and repetition. No 
short cut that would save time had been 


missed, but still the problem grew. When 
it seemed as tho the river would overflow 
its banks, the C.W.S. descended, so to speak, 
out of heaven. 

To a suburban library, such as the Glen 
Ridge Library, serving a unique community, 
with a 20 per cent decrease in budget, and a 


* Librarian, Free Public Library, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 
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62 per cent increase in circulation, and no 
increase in the staff, an already difficult situa- 
tion was becoming acute. 

People were crying for 
library service, and closing, 
the time seemed the only 
would be by no means a solution of the 
problem. At this juncture a project was 
developed that would enable the library to 
keep its doors open, not only full time, but 
also to keep one step ahead of the public 
demands, and bring the resources of the 
library up to date, and thus insure more effi- 
cient service in the future. You may imagine 
with what enthusiasm a small library like the 
one at Glen Ridge would greet this turn in 
the tides. When the scheme was completed 
however, and fourteen of these angels arrived 
on the first morning, I felt as expressed in 
the words: 

“They are coming Father Abraham, 300,000 
more.” 

There may have been a little confusion at 
first perhaps, but soon all were deeply in- 
volved in numerous tasks which confronted 
them. What has been accomplished thru this 
project in so short a time is amazing. 

Just what have the C.W.S. workers done 
for the library? Let us review briefly, under 
two heads, the actual results of this addi- 
tional help, both trained and untrained. 

First, they have released the permanent 
staff for a time from many of the routine 
details of the library, which, after all, require 
little skill, but take a great deal of time from 
pressing professional duties. With a small 
staff, it was almost impossible to do more 
than keep abreast of the daily routine of 
desk work, over-dues, etc. As in so many 
libraries, stack space here was at a premium. 
Some fiction had been discarded in the past, 
but the non-fiction collection had never been 
carefully examined for dead wood. This 
opportunity to go over the entire collection 
revealed that approximately 1200 books could 
be discarded without in any way limiting the 
scope of the library's collection. Only the 
varied activities afforded by our C.WS. 
workers made this selective elimination pos- 
sible. 

Similarly, a vitally necessary revision of 
the catalog with special attention to a subject 
heading revision was undertaken. The prepa- 
ration of a new subject heading list was com- 


more and more 
at least part of 
resort, but that 


mended. Thru the trained C.W.S. assistants, 
both the adult and juvenile catalogs were 
revised. Classification of books was made 


uniform as far as possible, so that an accu- 
mulation of errors over a number of years 
was corrected. 

Each library has its own particular needs, 
but undoubtedly work on picture collections, 
book mending, checking registration files with 
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directories, publicity work, posters, and book 
lists suitable for publication, are things that 
every librarian with sufficient imagination to 
be worth her position has frequently wished 
could have many times more attention than 
the pressure of daily tasks normally permits. 

By way of illustration, I should like to 
quote a few figures which certainly speak 
for themselves. Our entire picture collection 
has been revised, and over 13,000 pictures cut 
out and classified, of which some 1200 have 
been mounted, with the aid of two helpers 
on this project. A trained C.W.S. worker 
and members of the staff set free for this 
work have been revising the adult and juven- 
ile catalogs, a task which has needed doing 
for years. To date, the classification of 185 
adult and 248 juvenile books has been 
changed, entailing the change of a propor- 
tional number of subject, shelf list, and book 
cards, book markings, etc. About 400 books 
have been mended by the Toronto method of 
book mending, thus saving a substantial sum 
on future binding, as well as giving many 
illustrated books in the juvenile room a new 
term of usefulness. The vertical file of pam- 
phlets was entirely revised and restored to 
usefulness by the removal of out of date 
material and the insertion of over 400 new 
pamphlets. The revision of subject headings 
for this file was no simple task. We were 
able to undertake some valuable publicity 
thru displays, newspaper articles, interviews, 
etc. Exhibits dealing with foreign countries, 
international relations, current plays, and 
stamp collecting were assembled. In some 
instances, these displays proved to be of such 
interest that requests were made that they 
be continued beyond the date originally in- 
tended. The newspapers were well supplied 
with articles, over twenty-one of which were 
published in one month. 

Even as brief an outline as I have given 
of the value of the C.W.S. workers here in 
Glen Ridge, must, I think, clearly demonstrate 
that such help, even tho in a large part 
unskilled in library technique, if intelligently 
put to tasks on familiar lines, can accomplish 
work of sufficient importance to justify the 
claim that money spent on theif salaries is 
a good investment. Nor can we measure the 
extent of the community spirit developed 
among them and their families, by the per- 
sonal contact as well as the feeling that they 
have had a part in doing their share for their 
community and library. Is this not better 
than a veiled unemployment dole? Clearly, 
in my own library, the C.W.S. workers can 
feel that they have fully earned the salary 
paid them by the Federal authorities. It will 
be many years before the work accomplished 
here this winter will be forgotten. 
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In Praise of Organized Pupil Assistance 
By Delsie Allen * 


HAVE read the article by Clara Glenn, 

entitled “Organized Pupil Assistance,” in 
the February issue of the Witson BULLETIN, 
and find it extremely interesting and helpful. 
In our school library we have been working 
out a system of pupil assistance during the 
last few years and have discovered, as she 
did, that the library club work nor the volun- 
teer system is so satisfactory as the definite 
course carrying school credit. 


The plan in use here differs in many re- 
spects from that of the article mentioned, 
but follows the same fundamental principles. 
I thought perhaps it might be interesting to 
others to hear of variations of the plan and 
perhaps helpful in adapting some such system 
to their own school libraries. 


We do not have the time or room in our 
school for as much class work as would be 
advisable. The class is able to meet only 
once a week during the home room period 
and then frequently has to be postponed be- 
cause of special convocations. In spite of 
this handicap, I feel that the work has been 
of great service to the school and of value 
to the students. 


The work is organized on a yearly basis, 
the first semester being devoted to the study 
of various library tools and the arrangement 
and classification of books, and making of 
bibliographies. The second semester covers 
the study of reference material. The class 
period is devoted to lectures and the assign- 
ment of notebook work to be done during 
the week. Each student is then required to 
spend three periods during the week on prac- 
tical work in the library, besides the notebook 
work. 


A schedule is made out at the beginning of 
each semester to fit in with the students’ 
programs, and so arranged that during each 
period of the day, before school in the morn- 
ing, during the noon hour, and after school 
at night, there are two or three students on 
duty. It is difficult to arrange the work so 
that each student gets practice in all of the 
forms of library work, because at different 
times of the day there is definite work to be 
done. I urge them to take turns in doing 
different tasks in their periods. For instance, 
if there are three students on duty after 
school, one takes charge of checking out 
books, one takes care of the books that are 
returned, and the third one helps with the 
clearing of the tables and straightening of 
shelves. These three can shift their duties 


* Librarian, East High School, Aurora, Illinois. 


from one week to another. Then I try to 
have them exchange periods, perhaps two 
or three times during the semester, as far 
as their programs will permit. I urge each 
student to have at least one period during 
school hours as then there can be practice 
in the preparation of new books for the 
shelves and the filing of cards in the card 
catalog and other library procedures which 
they cannot learn during the outside periods. 
We always have some new students at the 
beginning of the semester and some that are 
going on with the work, and I find it very 
good practice to have the former members 
act as teachers to the new members in learn- 
ing the routine work of the library. 

We had to work out some method of 
selecting students for this work as there have 
been too many applicants lately, so we have 
application slips filled out in which the stu- 
dent tells his grades for the preceding semes- 
ter, how many major subjects he is taking 
this semester, what free periods he has, and 
what periods he prefers: to work in the li- 
brary, and any special reason that he may 
have for desiring to take the course. In this 
way we try to secure students who are at 
least of average ability, if not better, and 
those who really have the time to take the 
work without neglecting other subjects, or 
those who are desperately in need of a part 
of a credit toward graduation. This course 
has been open to boys as well as girls, and as 
a rule there have been at least as many boys 
as girls apply for entrance to the course, 
and they have proved to be fully as interested 
and adept in the work. 


I feel that I should testify to the fact that 
the system of student assistance has worked 
out much more successfully than I anticipated. 
In fact, I felt very reluctant at the beginning 
to try such a plan, but it became necessary 
to have some assistance because of the growth 
in the use of the library. I have found thru 
the volunteer system that there were many 
students who were extremely interested and 
efficient in such work. It has been very 
gratifying to see how well the students do 
take hold of the work and that, after the 
class is once organized, the library routine 
is carried on very smoothly. The extra work 
in the supervision and the planning of the 
lessons and grading of the notebook work is 
fully recompensed. We are constantly trying 
to improve the plan in use and I am glad to 
find that a series of articles on this subject 
is being published in your magazine. 
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000 General Works 
Encyclopedias, Bibliographies, 
Library Work, Etc. 


WORLD book encyclopedia annual; a re- 
view of the events of 1933. 
164p il $1 W. F. Quarrie & Co. 
(Ready) 
031 Encyclopedias and dictionaries 


A current supplement to the encyclopedia in- 
cluding reviews of the important developments 
of 1933 written by such authorities as Roy 
Chapman Andrews, Amy Loveman and Walter 
Prichard Eaton, Cyril Arthur Player, K. 
Kawakimi, William Berchtold, Felix Berowski 
and others. It contains among other 
up-to-date information the story of the ‘“‘New 
Deal’ and a color supplement on the ‘‘Century 
of Progress’’ exposition. The bibliography lists 
many important books of the year. See HSC 


100 Philosophy 


Psychology, Conduct, Temperance, 
Etc. 


GRUENBERG, MRS. SIDONIE MATZ- 
NER. Your child today and tomorrow. 
$1 Blue ribbon bks. (April) 

136.7 Child study. Children 


Reprint. First published 1913, 
and 1928. A book for parents, 
some of the problems of child training. 
BRD 1913; STC. 


200 Religion 
Bible, Religions, Mythology, Etc. 
KAGAWA, TOYOHIKO. Christ and 


apan. 
160p $1 Friendship Press (April 5) 
275.52 Christianity. Japan—Social conditions 
A survey of Japanese culture and character, 
and of present political and economic condi- 
tions, with special reference to the influence of 
Christianity in present day life. 


300 Social Sciences 


Sociology, Government, Law, 
Economics, Education, Etc. 


AMERICA’S recovery program, ed. by 
Clair Wilcox, H. F. Fraser and P. M. 
Malin. 
200p $1.75 Oxford (April) 
330.973 U.S.—Economic conditions—1i918-. 
U.S.—Economic policy. National industry 
recovery act, 1933 

Direct statements by nine members of ‘‘the 

Brain Trust’’ on Administration policy. including 

articles by Tugwell on agriculture, Wolman on 


Chicago 


revised in 1920 
dealing with 
See 


labor, Tily on business under NRA, Thorp on 

international economic policy, and Berle on 

banking reform. 

BUNNELL, CLARENCE ORVEL. Leg- 
ends of the Klickitats. 


85p $1 Metropolitan Press, Portland, 
Oregon (Ready) 
398.2 Klikitat Indians—Legends. Folklore, 


Indian 
Klickitat Indian version of the story of the 
Bridge of the Gods, as related to the author 
by old chiefs and squaws of the Mid-Columbia 
and Klickitat tribes. 


GEORGE, HENRY. Social problems. 
$1 Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 11 
Park Place, N.Y. (April 5) 


304 Economics—Addresses, essays, lectures. 
Social sciences—Addresses, essays, lectures. 
Single tax 
New edition. Uniform with 50th anniversary 
edition of Progress and Poverty. A good intro- 
duction to Henry George’s economic teachings. 
Deals with all the problems of today—unem- 
ployment, political dangers arising from a dis- 
organized economic system, over-production, 
and public debt. Index. 


HAIRE, FRANCES H. American costume 
book. 


colored il $5 A. S. Barnes & Co. (March 


26) 
391 Costume—U.S. Indians of 
America—Costume and adornment 


A much needed book giving a pictorial his- 
tory in color of American costume. There are 
26 individual costumes described and illustrated 
with directions for making them out of inex- 
pensive materials. Useful to the teacher, writer 
and artist who wish authentic source material. 


HAMM, WILLIAM A. and DOMBROW, 
OSCAR. Current problems in American 
history. 
188p paper cover 32 il 50c College En- 
trance Book Co. (available thru Verti- 
cal file service) (Ready) 
330.973 U.S.—Economic 


U.S.—Foreign relations 

Topics of current interest and of vital im- 
portance have been selected for this book be- 
cause the problems connected with them and 
the solutions that may be developed are apt to 
have a lasting influence on the future course 
of American history. The treatment of material 
has been purposely confined to the events of 
the last few years, together with sufficient 
background to give the reader a clearer picture 
of the development of current problems. ‘‘The 
New Deal came upon us with such a rush that 
few textbook publishers had any opportunity 
to revise their books and include an adequate 
summary of the staggeringly comprehensive 
New Deal. Therefore one may feel deeply grate- 
ful to Messrs. Hamm and Dombrow for their 
splendid summary of recent American history. 
It should be on the library table of every 
American citizen who pretends to read news- 
papers.’’ Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. 


North 


conditions—1918-. 
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400 Philology 
Languages, Etc. 


BIERCE, AMBROSE. Write it right; a 
little blacklist of literary faults. 
73p $1 Charles L. Bowman & Co. 


(Ready) 
428.3 English language—Idioms, corrections, 
errors 
Reprint. A list of words and phrases with ex- 
planations of their correct usage and common 


errors. 
500 Science 


General Science, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Etc. 


MAETERLINCK, MAURICE. Life of the 

ant. 

282p 75c Blue ribbon bks. (April) 

595.796 Ants 

Reprint. Third of a trilogy on The social in- 
sects, the others be The Life of the Bee and 
pA.) a of the White Ant. See BRD 1930 p676; 
§ up. 


SWANN, WILLIAM FRANCIS GRAY. 

Architecture of the universe. 

il $3.50 Macmillan (April) 

530.1 Physics—Philosophy. Cosmology 

Dr. Swann has written this book to show to 
the educated reader who has no special know!l- 
edge of physics or mathematics the broad fea- 
tures of the design of the physical world and 
especially the significance of man’s endeavor 
to understand that design. The style is informal 
and popular, and the author’s fresh viewpoint 
—— the book both stimulating and enter- 
aining. , 


700 Fine Arts 


Architecture, Painting, Engraving, 
Music, Drama, Etc. 


LOMAX, JOHN AVERY and LOMAX, 
ALAN, comps. American ballads and 
folk songs. 
$5 Macmillan (April) 

784.8 Ballads, American, Folk-songs, Ameri- 
can 
This book is a systematic attempt to put into 

a single volume representative American bal- 

lads and folk songs covering the entire field of 

folk poetry. Songs which have been most gen- 
erally popular, from ‘“‘Old Dan Tucker’’ to the 

Negro’s ‘Ballet ob de boll weevil,’’ will be 

found here. It should interest the scholar as 

well as entertain the average man. 


MURSELL, JAMES L. Human values in 
music education. 
392p $2.40 Silver (April 9) 
780.7 Music—Instruction and study. Music— 
Analysis, interpretation, heoreciatica 
This book discusses the ultimate values of 
music in the life of the individual. It portrays 
music as a social opportunity, as an agency for 
growth and as a moral force. Methods of musi- 
cal education are also dealt with as well as 
various aspects of music in the school. 


ORMSBEE, THOMAS F HAMILTON. 

Story of erican furniture. 

il $4 Macmillan (April) 

749 Furniture, American 

Mr. Ormsbee’s chapters on methods of col- 
lecting, on how to detect the genuine, and 
on our American cabinetmakers are full of 
practical information. The second and larger 
part of the book has chapters on chests and 
chests of drawers; tables; four-posters; desks 
and secretaries; chairs, sofas and settles; cup- 
boards, dressers, and sideboards; highboys and 
lowboys. Well illustrated. 


PREVIEW 


800 Literature 
Composition, Writing, Speaking, 
Prose, Poetry, Etc. 


DAVID-NEEL, MME. ALEXANDRA and 
YONGDEN, LAMA. Superhuman life 
of Gesar of Ling. 
390p $3.50 Claude Kendall (Ready) 

895.4 Gesar of Ling. Tibet 
The Gesar of Ling epic is the Lliad of Central 

Asia. The author of Magic and Mystery in Tibet 

(BRD 1932) recounts in eee form the ex- 

ploits of the hero, Gesar of Ling. Full of native 

humor, this tale gives us a true-to-life picture 
of Tibetan customs. 


FLETCHER, JEFFERSON BUTLER. 
Literature of the Italian renaissance. 
$3 Macmillan (April) 

850.9 Italian literature—History and criti- 
cism. Renaissance—lItaly 
Professor Fletcher is here concerned with the 
great figures and movements of the Italian 
renaissance. He writes of the great triumvirate 
of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio; of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent; of Poliziano, Pulci, Boiardo, 

Sannazaro, Machiavelli, Ariosto, Folengo, Cel- 

lini, Aretino, Tasso, and other great men of the 


period. x 
900 History 


History, Geography, Travel 


BROWNE, LEWIS. How odd of God: 

an introduction to the Jews. 

$2.50 Macmillan (Ready) 

933 Jews 

This book throws light on one of the most 
confused and confusing problems of our time. 
It is not a defense of the Jews, but an objec- 
tive account of what they are today, from the 
point of view of religion, race, nationality, cul- 
ture, economics, and per eensy- It presents at 
once a philosophy of Jewish history and a 
psychological analysis of Jewish life. 


DE HAAS, JACOB. Palestine: 

two thousand years. 

$3.50 Macmillan (Ready) 

933 Palestine—History 

The full story of Palestine from 55 B.C. to 
1922. It is an admirable account of a succession 
of tremendous events by a widely known Zion- 
ist who made three visits to Palestine, has 
studied closely the problems of the country and 
has devoted thirty-two years to research on 
the subject. . 


GREY, ZANE. Tales of lonely trails. 
394p $1 Blue ribbon bks. (April) 
917.8 West—Description and travel. Hunting 


Reprint. Stories of Zane Grey’s hunting, 
camping and exploring trips in the wild and 


The past 


desolate parts of the West. See BRD 1922 
p230; History Sec. STC 
PAYNE, JOHN HOWARD. Indian jus- 


tice; annotated and with introduction by 
Grant Foreman. 
105, xxii p $2 Harlow Pub. Co. (Ready) 


970.5 Indians of North America—Justice, 
Administration of Indians of North America 
—Cherokee Indians 
A day-to-day report, by the author of ‘‘Home, 
sweet home,”’ of the first Cherokee trial in 
Oklahoma with its forms and speeches and 
judicial charges. The participants were all In- 
dians outstanding in early Cherokee politics, and 
the report gives a remarkable insight into the 
social order existing among the Cherokees in 
1840, and of the dramatic characters who made 
up the history of those times. 


SIMPSON, GEORGE GAYLORD. Attend- 
ing marvels: a Patagonian journal. 
il $3 Macmillan (April) 
918.2 Patagonia—Description and 
Zoology—Patagonia 
Strange extinct beasts and birds were recent- 
ly found in fossil form by the Scarritt expedi- 


travel. 








THE BOOK 


tion in Patagonia—a part of southern Argentina 
which is difficult of access—and Dr. Simpson, 
the leader of the party, tells of finding these 
and also many interesting living creatures. The 
book is more than a story of scientific explora- 
tion. It is an absorbing account of the difficul- 
ties and adventures which beset the party in 
reaching the interior. The story abounds in 
humorous as well as perilous adventures. 


Biography 
BURKS, ARTHUR J. Here are my people. 
320p $2. 50 Funk (Ready) 
B or 92 
A book which is as unmistakably American 
as doughnuts or apple pie, the simple chronicle 
of the settlers in the ‘‘Big Bend’’ country of 
Washington. In a sense this is a foreshortened 
history of our nation’s growth from the days of 
the pioneer. Author of Rivers into Wilderness 
(BRD 1932 p145) 


COLEMAN, ROY V. Roger Ludlow in 
Chancery. 
41ip ltd ed $1.50 plus postage R. V. 


Coleman, Westport, Conn. 
B or 92 Ludlow, Roger, fi. 1590-1664 
A brief sketch of Roger Ludlow with full bib- 
liographic notes, together with two hitherto un- 
published Chancery documents, bearing on the 
early colonial history of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Virginia. 


DE KRUIF, PAUL HENRY. Seven iron 
men. 
241p $1 Blue ribbon bks. (April) 
926.2 Merritt family. Merritt, Leonidas. Iron 
mines and mining. Mesabe range, Minnesota 
Reprint. The ‘‘Seven Iron Men” are the Mer- 
ritt brothers—and this is the story chiefly of 
Leonidas, Bert, and John E., and their un- 
covering of the basins of iron at the foot of 
Sa ene Hills near Duluth. See BRD 1929 
Dp 


DICTIONARY of American biography; ed. 
by Dumas Malone. 
v13 $12.50 (Sold only by subscription 
for the 20 vols. upon a variety of terms) 
Scribner (April) 
920 U.S.—Biography 
This volume carries the biographical record of 
eminent Americans well into the letter ‘O”’’. 
There are, in all, 704 outstanding men and 
women included, all of whom have made some 
lasting contribution to some phase of Ameri- 


ean life. When complete in 20 volumes the 
Dictionary of American Biography will record 
some 14,000 lives. See Mudge, Guide to Refer- 


ence Books; HSC, etc. 


FIELD, RACHEL. God’s pocket: a ro- 

mantic biography. 

il $2.50 Macmillan (April) 

B or 92 Hadlock, Samuel 

Samuel Hadlock was born about 1792 in 
Cranberry Isles, Maine. He took up sealing and 
whaling in the far north. Tiring of this, he con- 
ceived the idea of touring the fairs of Europe 
with a show. The journal of his adventures was 
loaned to Miss Field by Hadlock’s grandson. 
It is a record of sights seen in the villages and 
courts of Europe; of meetings with royalty; of 
the showman’s love for ‘‘a Prussian lady’’; of 
the keen observations of a man whose imagin- 
ation was quickened by any deviation from the 
human pattern, The quaint spelling adds to the 
charm of the diary. 


FIRKINS, OSCAR W. Memoirs and let- 

ters. 

320p $2.50 Univ. of Minnesota Press 

(April 30) 

B or 92 

Two hundred personal letters by the author of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Dean Howells, 
The Bride of Quietness, Selected Essays, etc. 
Contains an introductory memoir by ichard 
Burton, an appreciation of Oscar Firkins as a 
teacher, epigrammatic selections from Firkins’ 
— notebooks, and a bibliography of his 
works. 


PREVIEW 


VANDERCOOK, JOHN WOMACK. 
Black majesty; the life of Christophe, 
king of Haiti. 
207p 75c Blue ribbon bks. 

B or 92 Christophe, Henri, 
Haiti—History 
Reprint. A highly romanticized life of Henry 

Christophe, the slave who became king of Haiti. 

See BRD 1928 p78 

WILLIAMS, BLANCHE E. Mary C. 
Wheeler: leader in art and education. 
245p il $2 Marshall Jones (April 7) 

B or 92 Wheeler, Mary C 
This biography of Mary C. 


king of Haiti. 


“Wheeler begins in 


the rich period when Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, and the Alcotts, were contributing 
abundantly to American life and letters. May 
Alcott, the Amy of Little Women, was Miss 


Wheeler’s teacher; and Miss Wheeler’s copy of 
one of her sketches appears in the book. From 
New England, the scene shifts to Germany, 
England and France. There Miss Wheeler 
studied eight years—determined to prepare her- 
self to teach art in the United States. Her 
splendid personality, her letters, the story of 
her own education and of the founding of the 
Mary C. Wheeler studio and school in Provi- 
dence make inspiring reading. 


Fiction 
HAUCK, LOUISE PLATT. 
child. 
$2 Penn Pub. Co. (April 13th) 


Emily Trevor was “loving and giving’’ until 
she discovered that in order to win happiness, 


Friday’s 


ra se wal make the other person do some of 

the lovin 

KENDALL, NANCY NOON. The new 
house. 


388p $2.50 Caxton Printers Ltd. Cald- 

well, Idaho (April 16) 

A romantic novel of early days in a Pacific 
coast city, centering around a second generation 
pioneer. 

MAUPASSANT, GUY DE. Complete 
short stories. 

$1 Blue ribbon bks. 

Reprint. In this book is gathered together a 
collection of the short stories of the acknowl- 
edged master of this type of literature. 


Children’s Books 
BIG bad wolf and Little Red Riding Hood, 
written and illustrated by the Walt Dis- 


ney Studios. 
64p 7”x10” il $1 Blue ribbon bks. 


(April) 

This is a sequel to the successful Three 
Little Pigs, and is taken from a Walt Disney 
“Silly Symphony” which will be released na- 
tionally in motion picture theatres in April. The 
story is an adaptation, with variations, of the 


old fairy tale. . 
Reprints 
For detailed descriptions see 
Classified List 


Bierce, Ambrose. Write it right 428.3 

De Kruif, Paul Henry. Seven iron men. Biog. 

George, Henry. Social Problems 

Grey, Zane. Tales of lonely trails. 917.8 

Gruenberg, Mrs. Sidonie Matzner. Your child 
today and tomorrow. 136.7 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. Life of the ant. 595.796 

Maupassant. Guy de. Complete short stories. 
Fiction 

hs, - age John Womack. Black majesty. 

102g. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


STC Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries 

BRD Book Review Digest 

Bkli Booklist 

HSC Standard Catalog for High 


School Libraries 
cc Children’s Catalog 
Order books described here tire the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 











The Publishers’ Post 








The date of notification by school librarians 
of their desire to enter The New York Times 
Essay Contest, described in the March BuLLe- 
TIN, has been extended from March 15 to 
April 15. The date by which competing es- 
says must be submitted remains the same, 
May I. 


Instead of renting bookmaking exhibits as 
heretofore, Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston are now prepared to sell these 
outright for the nominal sum of about $4.50. 
In this connection, the announcement reads: 
“As soon as we have accumulated a sufficient 
number of requests for the material, we 
select a forthcoming book and requisition 
sets of steps showing the process of manu- 
facture to supply our orders. 

“The material includes well-mounted samples 
of galley proof, page proof, final page proof, 
wax mould, electrotype shell, electrotype plate, 
a signature from printed and folded sheets, 
the forwarded book, the two covers (plain 
and stamped), the bound book, jacket, and 
illustrations showing the color process. Ex- 
planatory captions are affixed to each sample 
of the exhibit and price includes a copy of 
the completed book. 

“We are sending to about fifty libraries 
next month material of this nature from A 
Field Guide to Birds by Peterson due for 
publication April 18. After this, one of our 
fall books will be selected and we shall be 
glad to receive orders immediately.” 


The Prize Winner 


LARGEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 
CONTEST 


In the December BULLETIN, a reward of 
$5 was offered “to the person sending in the 
name of author or compiler, title, publisher 
and physical dimensions of the largest book, 
other than United States Catalog Books in 
Print January 1, 1928, published anywhere 
since January I, 1900.” 

From the fact that only four replies were 
received, it is quite evident that, while the 
United States Catalog is not the largest book 
in the world, it is undoubtedly the largest 
book known and used by any appreciable 
number of people. 

The winner of the contest is 

L. C. Burke, Assistant Librarian, 
University of Wisconsin Library, 
Madison, Wisconsin 





to whom our check has been forwarded and 
to whom we are indebted for describing 
Volume I— 

THE BISHOP COLLECTION 
Investigations and Studies in Jade 
New York 
Privately Printed 
1906 
This book was made by Devinne Press 
and, exclusive of covers, measures 4 by 18 
by 24 inches or a total of 1728 cubic inches. 


The following foreword in the prize- 
winning volume will explain why only one 
of the 71367 readers (23789 circulation times 
3 readers of each copy) of the BuLLerin 
mentioned this particular volume: 

“The Executors of the Estate of Heber 
R. Bishop certify that this edition of Jmvesti- 
gations and Studies in Jade consists of one 
hundred copies printed on American hand- 
made paper, ninety-eight of which are for 
presentation and two for copyright. 

“After printing, the type was distributed 
and all materials used in the preparation of 
the book were destroyed, by direction of the 
Executors.” 


Rey. Sylvester Brielmaier, O.M. Cap., Li- 
brarian, St. Anthony’s Monastery, Marathon, 
Wisconsin suggested the next largest book 
Psalterium Chorale, published by Capuchin 
Fathers of the Catalonian Province, Manresa, 
Barcelona, Spain. This book measures 26 x 8% 
by 3 inches or a total of 1443 cubic inches. 
It “contains the Psalms and Hymns chanted 
in the choral recitations of the office or 
breviary and is placed on a lectern in the 
center of the monastery choir and can be 
read conveniently from a considerable dis- 
tance. 


Miss Ethel G. Kerns, Public Library, Rich- 
mond, California and Miss Effie S. Murch, 
Lewiston High School Library, Lewiston, 
Maine both mentioned a one-volume edition 
of the Century Dictionary published in Io1! 
which measures 83% by 9 by 11% inches or a 
total of 925 cubic inches, a little larger than 
United States Catalog which contains about 


784 cubic inches, exclusive of covers. 
C.R. B. 








Home-Made Picture Books 
By Florence Hornaday Summers 


HERE is a scrap book for every 
need and a need for every scrap 
book,” might quite aptly be said for the 
humble tribe of scrap books which have 
so efficiently served to chronicle human 
interests since the time of King Alfred. 
Yesterday one of the chief missions of 
the scrap book was that in tabulating 
children’s progress, but today the 
librarian-teacher makes stil! another use 
of the scrap book—she uses it to stimu- 
late and train the interest of her youngest 
readers. 

Scrap books may be made by the chil- 
dren themselves, from materials which 
they save at home, during a portion of 
their story hour, or the lowest salaried 
library helper may be delegated for this 
pleasant work. The librarian may have 
difficulty in refraining from doing the 
work herself. 

The tough wrapping papers may be 
saved from the new shipments of books, 
and mounting paper of every tint may 
be had from the covers of catalogs that 
always find their way, in great numbers, 
to the library. Bright colored tissue 
papers may be collected from envelope 
linings. 

Rough scrap books may be made from 
these materials, and the pictures mounted 
in them. Cut the wrapping paper in 
sheets which when folded will not 
measure over eight by ten inches. Find 
the inside center of the folded leaves, 
draw an attractive cord through to the 
outer back and pass over one third of 
the back distance running the cord now 
on the inside ; pass over the same distance 
on the other end, punching the cord thru 
to the outer back and passing to the 
original starting point. Run the cord 
thru and tie on the inside. This makes 
a neat finish and prevents the cord from 
becoming untied when handled. 


For a neat mounting tip only the top 
of the picture with paste and leave the 
balance of the picture free. The picture 
may be mounted and the mounting 
pasted in this manner. I have never had 
much trouble with the pictures’ being 





Scrap books whose covers have been 

made attractive with pictures cut from 

magazine covers or with bright colored 
ginghams 


bent or folded as the leaves of the book 
are turned. But the pictures will re- 
ceive less chipping if a heavy black ink 
is used to outline them. The outline 
serves as a frame for the picture and 
as a caution to the young reader in 
remembering how his library possessions 
should be handled. 

Magazine holders which have served 
their usefulness as such, worn out 
atlases, and other books may be utilized 
in making scrap books. If the original 
backs are to be used, scrub with plenty 
of Ivory soap lathered on a cloth and 
hang up to dry. When dry paste an 
attractive picture on the front board and 
coat with thin colorless Valspar. The 
pictures mounted inside may also be 
coated with Valspar after mounting; or 
glued in, a piece of waste paper slipped 
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under, and rubbed thoroly with John- 
son’s Floor Wax. Wipe off all surplus 
wax with a clean cloth. 

However, the old boards may be re- 
covered to good advantage. Use cheerful 
ginghams of an attractive design, or 
plain cloth of bright color (as illustrated ) 
and paste on pictures cut from contrast- 
ing materials. Be sure to paste on the 
pictures and have them thoroly dry 
before applying Valspar. 

In making picture books for children 
do not make them so large as to prevent 
ready handling by small hands, nor so 
clumsy and detailed that the child’s in- 
terest may fag before he can finish the 
book. Have the pictures so arranged 
that the child can readily grasp and 
understand them or build imaginative 
tales of his own. 

If the original binding in an old book 
is to be preserved, cut out all the old 
leaves and paste in new ones missing 
from six to eight spaces left by the old 
leaves. This will prevent the book’s 
bulging and coming out of bounds. 


RECORDING CHANGES IN 


Periodicals change in many ways, especially 
during the depression, and it is increasingly 
difficult to keep library records of periodicals 
correct and up to date. Some have merged 
with others; many have been issued irregularly 
and many more have been unable to weather 
the storm and have ceased publication entirely. 
Others continue to be issued but their free and 
their exchange mailing lists have been cur- 
tailed. This library receives currently about 
8,000 periodicals and newspapers, and in order 
to keep the records correct and up to date, 
much correspondence with agents and pub- 
lishers is necessary. The information gleaned 
from these replies and from the last numbers 
of the periodicals should be passed on to other 
departments of the Library as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

To do this promptly the Periodical depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois Library is 
using the form shown here. 

When this slip is filled out with pertinent 
new information regarding a periodical, it is 
routed to the departments of the library and 
to the departmental library or reading room 
that needs the information. It is first sent to 
the continuations cataloger who records what- 
ever information she finds desirable for her 
purposes; she then forwards the slip to the 
next name (generally the Binding department). 
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In finding materials to fill the books 
the librarian may rely entirely upon her 
own resources, or she may enlist the 
efforts of the children. Children will 
gain a valuable lesson in library citizen- 
ship if they make an actual contribution 
for the good of the whole. The sources 
of pictures from the home are varied. 
Children may clip pictures from maga- 
zines and circulars, from wrappings from 
canned foods and seed packages, from 
correspondence cards and other sources. 
Children will take special delight in 
bringing pictures of vegetables to plant 
in the garden scrap book, which has a 
garden fence on the outside. Or in 
hunting Indian or Eskimo pictures for 
the snowbound picture book. Some- 
times children are clever at clipping, and 
can cut out free hand, entire stories of 
their favorite topics. 

The librarian may save her materials 
from the jackets of new books, covers 
from magazines about to be sent to the 
bindery, and from advertisements of 
magazines and circulars, and from 
calendars. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 
To 





Information Concerning: 
Call No. Title 
Copy 1, 2, 3 
Vol. No. Date 


Ceased with 

Suspended with 

Last number received 

Subscription stopped with 

Exchange (Gift) copy ceased 
coming with 

Resumed publication with 

Current numbers now sent to 

Mistake in numbering 

Never published 

Title changed to 


Combined with 
Under title 
Date 


Univ. of Ill. Lib. Periodical Department, by 





The last person named, after she has made 
note of the information she needs, returns the 
slip to the Periodical checking department 
where it is kept for perhaps a year. 

A supply of the slips is kept handy on the 
desk of the checking assistant and one is filled 
out by her while the information is still new 
and fresh, for a large part of its value lies in 
the promptness of its use. 

KATHERINE DOYLE 
Periodical Department, 
University of Illinois Library 








The School Libraries Section 
Editor: Mary R. Bacon 








A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 





Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





N the News Letter of the Pennsylvania 

Council of School Librarians for December 
1933, appeared the following outline of les- 
sons on the use of business reference books. 
Miss Farr, the author of the article, has given 
permission to have it reprinted here. She also 
offers to furnish copies of her guide sheets 
for the lessons as well as further lists of 
questions and positions to anyone writing for 
them. This course is certainly a splendid 
example of the best type of correlation be- 
tween library and curricular work. 


OFFICE PRACTICE LIBRARY 
LESSONS 

In the South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls lessons on the use of business reference 
books are given in the library by the librarian 
to the graduating class in Office Practice, to 
train the pupils in the proper use of reference 
books in a business office. 

At the first lesson a list of business refer- 
ence books is given to each pupil. The libra- 
rian takes each book from the shelf and 
briefly explains the contents and use of each. 
A possible business position is assigned to 
each pupil. A week is allowed between this 
and the next lesson; in this time the pupils 
are expected to look over the books and to 
make notes on the books, each pupil keeping 
her own position in mind. 

At the second lesson each pupil is given 
three questions likely to arise in the position 
assigned to her. The answers to these must 
be found in the assigned reference books. 
The pupils are not required to write the 
answers to the questions, but they must make 
note of the reference books consulted and 
give the name of the books in which the 
answers were found and in what way they 
used the books to find the answers. 

Two periods are allowed for this practice 
lesson. The pupils are given extra credit for 
any additional questions answered. The marks 
for the lesson are counted in with the Office 
Practice work and graphs ave fot signed until 
the work is completed. 


The third lesson is devoted to a general 
discussion of the questions answered in the 
second lesson and of the books in which the 
answers should have been found. 

It requires great ingenuity on the part of 
the librarian to assign a variety of positions 
and also invent questions which will prevent 
conflicts in the use of the reference books 
and yet cover all the books on the list. 

The pupils are keenly interested in these 
lessons and particularly in the positions which 
are assigned. They look upon these lessons 
as a form of a game. We have had several 
pupils in a free period ask for extra questions, 
even after the marks have been handed in. 
One pupil, who came back for a second and 
third question, said “This is beginning to be 
fun.” 

List of some of the positions 


Tea room manager. 

Architect’s secretary. _ 

Secretary to a journalist. 

Mining engineer’s secretary. 

Typist for an author. 

Stenographer in a steamship office. 

Clerk in a jewelry store. 

Clerk in a newspaper office. ; 

Secretary in a visiting nurses’ society. 

Secretary to a lawyer. 

Clerk in a factory foreman’s office. 

Assistant in a public accountant’s office. 

Secretary to a publisher. 

Secretary to a dentist. 

Clerk in a florist’s shop. 

Clerk in an express office. : 

Secretary to the manager of a radio broadcasting 
station 

Photographer’s clerk. ; 

Secretary to manager of an airport. 

Secretary to a printer. 

Secretary to an antique dealer. 


Secretary to a decorator. 
Clerk in an advertising agency. 
Clerk in a railroad office. 


OFFICE PRACTICE QUESTIONS 
1. Secretary to a bank president— 

1. The president wants to know facts 
about a well known man, Gerald 
Hughes, with whom he has business 
dealings. Where can he find them? 

2. What system of banking is used in 
Great Britain? 

3. He is writing an address and wants 
the statistics of the amount of money 
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coined in 1864 and in 1918 that he 
may compare them. 
2. Clerk in a novelty shop— 

1. A customer wants to know the legend 
about the “Flying Dutchman” before 
she will buy the print of the famous 
picture. 

2. A customer wants to send a wedding 
gift and does not know the address. 
She knows that the bride’s name is 
Madeline Ottman, her father is a 
teacher and they live in W. Phila- 
delphia. 

3. An order came over the phone for 
a luncheon set to be sent to Mrs. 
B. B. Bair at South Dresden. You 
did not catch the name of the state. 
Where would you look for it? 

3. Secretary to a mining engineer— 

1. You are asked to make out a form 
for recording your idle equipment. 
Where could you find a sample for 
such a record? 

Find a recent magazine article on 
safety measures in mining engineer- 
ing. 

3. Find a list-of metals and metal 

products obtainable in Philadelphia. 
4. Saleswoman in the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication— 

1. You are asked to find the publisher 
and price of Beebe’s “Jungle Days.” 

2. You are asked to secure a list of 
Jewish women writers. 

3. Is it possible for your employer to 
telegraph to his agent at St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands? 


Print Shop and the Library 

The Printing Department in the Altoona 
High School, Pennsylvania, remembers the 
library when the students are deciding upon 
useful projects for their class work. 

Blotters, mottoes, cards, and book marks 
are made containing quotations and informa- 
tion in regard to books and libraries. During 
Book Week many projects are worked out 
by the student printers—list of current maga- 
zines, advice as to the use of books, where 
to locate materials, list of bound magazines 
and new books. 

When a student asks where he will locate 
material on the life of an author, he is given 
a book mark which reads, 


FOR LIVES OF AUTHORS 
CONSULT 


n 


1. Biography Clipping File . 
2. Biography Section of Books 
3. Encyclopedias 

4. Readers’ Guide 


In answer to a similar question for material 
for a debate, he is given the book mark which 
reads: 
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CONSULT 
1. “The Reference Shelf” 
2. Information File 
3. Readers’ Guide 


When marking references to send to vari- 
ous departments, book marks are used which 
point out something of interest in that de- 
partment. For assignments in Home Eco- 
nomics, History, English, Health, the Printing 
Department makes clear the possible sources 
for information, saves time at the desk and 
prevents many mistakes. 

Maup Minster, Librarian 


Section Announcements 


Velma R. Shaffer, supervisor of School 
Libraries, Gary, Indiana, is the school libra- 
ries member of the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee. She asks that the following material 
be sent to her. [ 

1. School librarians’ monthly and annual 
reports. Outstanding reports are to be 
displayed at the Montreal meeting. 

2. Up-to-date (1934) information about 
sources for the following publicity 


materials which would be of value to 
librarians in connection with exhibit, 
bulletin and other publicity: exhibits, 


lantern slides, maps, decorative material, 
posters (travel and other), reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, teaching aids. 
Please give cost, if any, and the address 
to which application should be made. 
This information is to be used in the 
revision of Leads no. 7, “Posters, Pub- 
licity Aids and Decorative Material.” 


Alice R. Brooks of Drexel Library School, 
the continuing chairman of the Bibliography 
Committee of the School Libraries Section, 
is shaping the work of her committee along 
the lines recommended at the Chicago meet- 
ing. These recommendations call for two 
continuing projects—the bibliography of cur- 
rent school library material, and the short 
selective lists in charge of Miss Vought. 
Miss Brooks is especially anxious that the 
project for the publication of short lists on 
subjects of interest to teachers and school 
librarians be a fruitful one. Therefore, she 
asks that school librarians cooperate by send- 
ing copies of such lists that they have com- 
pleted to Miss Sabra Vought, Librarian, 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C., so 
that she may see that they are printed. It 
would be advantageous, also, if librarians 
would indicate their needs as to these selec- 
tive lists, so that they may be solicited by 
subject thru these pages. The “Bibliography 
on Period Backgrounds” by Margaret Greer, 
which appeared in the Wi_son Buttetin for 
December 1933, is an example of this type of 
material. 


(Continued on page 469) 
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Organizing the Readers 


N a recent book* Mr. R. L. Duffus 

has once more prepared a highly sig- 
nificant public document on the library 
situation in the country. Unlike. his 
earlier volume, Our Starving Libraries 
is both a vindication of the libraries and 
an exhortation to the public. He speaks 
of the hard times and, while it seems 
that everything is being done by the 
libraries to keep up and even extend 
their usefulness, it is also apparent that 
these efforts have received practically no 
public support. For, while the reading 
public has increased within the past few 
years by many thousands, the income 
of the public library has suffered a re- 
duction of “at least 11 cents per capita” 
from the “fifty-five and one-half cents 
per capita per annum” for library serv- 
ice before 1929. 

These facts do not require enlarge- 
ment. The public may not know them, 
but the librarian feels them every day. 
The empty shelves, the reduced staff, 
the threadbare coat on his back, all these 
speak a language not to be mistaken. 
This part of the book therefore, altho 
important for the public, is only of 
secondary importance to the librarian. 
What is more to the point is Mr. Duffus’ 
intimation that there is perhaps a way 
out of this dilemma. 

“Librarians [according to Mr. Duffus] 
are not a revolutionary folk—they are 
perhaps not even revolutionary enough— 
and they do not so much seek to gain 
a world as to admit others to a world 
which is already theirs. But the library 
public might profitably do a little revolt- 
ing against fiscal policies that cripple 
libraries.” 

Just so. The librarian is not the best 
person to lead the revolting readers to 


* Duffus, R. L. Our Starving Libraries. 


Boston. 


the city halls of the country or the polls 
on election days. He is too much the 
public servant and not nearly enough 
of a politician for that. But there is no 
reason why he should not participate in 
the organization of the revolt. And not 
only is there no reason for quietism; 
there is, on the contrary, a very strong 
reason why he should be the one person 
to fan the flame of discontent until it 
becomes an open issue. 

Somewhere in the book Mr. Duffus 
says that “the failure of the librarian 
to make himself heard is partly due to 
the fact that he has no dollar-and-cents 
argument to present.” This is undoubt- 
edly true. The librarian cannot impress 
the authorities in the same manner or 
with the same arguments as, for in- 
stance, the banker or the manufacturer 
of third-rate razor blades, but he is in a 
position to use arguments perhaps even 
more effective. How about the voting 
power of the many millions of holders 
of library cards? 

Mr. Duffus rightly observes that “the 
key of the situation is in the hands of 
the public—of the 20,000,000 or more 
Americans who hold readers’ cards in 
lending libraries. This group is large 
enough to make itself felt if it were 
organized. Its case [moreover] is a 
strong one, for libraries cost very little 
in proportion to the service they render 
or in proportion to other institutions 
on which the public money is spent. If 
in each community it had its committee, 
entirely distinct from the official library 
boards, and if this committee secured 
a hearing whenever a library budget was 
under discussion or a question of policy 
affecting the library up for decision, the 
really disgraceful treatment which most 


Houghton Mifflin company, 1933. 
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American libraries have received during 
the past few years might not be 
repeated.” 

There is every reason for the profes- 
sion to take this suggestion seriously. 
Unless we ourselves take the initiative, 
many more years are likely to pass be- 
fore any steps will be taken to restore 
the libraries to their normal income. To 
rely too completely on the library boards 
would be a policy unjustified by past 
experience. Most of the members of 
these boards are well-to-do and can 
usually afford to purchase whatever 
books they need for their own consump- 
tion. They are thus, as a body, less 
dependent upon the resources of the 
library than the large majority of read- 
ers, and their decisions will be thus more 
a matter of duty than need. 

The real reading public, it is safe to 
assume, would be more responsive to 
the needs of the library. Unfortunately, 
they have had no say in the matter. The 
organization of local committees is the 
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one way to bring their needs and wishes 
to the attention of the authorities and 
their number is bound to compel respect. 
For, if it comes to an issue, they may 
prove their solidarity at the polls. 

To organize the readers, to give an 
impetus to the formation of their com- 
mittees, is clearly the job of the libra- 
rian. He knows the readers, he knows 
the more determined and more cultured 
readers in each section of his city. A 
word here and there will start the ball 
rolling. An informal meeting may be 
arranged with a selected group which 
may become the nucleus of the com- 
mittee. The librarian may not be called 
upon to provide anything more than the 
initial impulse. But that is clearly his 
business. It ought not to be said of our 
profession that, slighted by the powers 
that be, it joined the ranks of the fatal- 
ists and quietly waited for a better day. 

There are no better days unless we 


make them. 
A. B. 


Or Reorganizing the Library? 


T would seem sometimes that if there 

is one common characteristic of the 
library profession, it is that of wringing 
their hands in time of trouble. In palmy 
days, on the other hand, problems were 
explained away by an equally character- 
istic process of wishful thinking; that 
is, they were ignored rather than solved. 
Social values underlying book selection 
and book distribution, for instance, were 
left uninvestigated, and the simple pro- 
cedure of giving the public what they 
presumably wanted, was adopted as the 
criterion of service. The success of this 
policy and the service given were con- 
sequently measured in terms of circula- 
tion figures, neatly set off against the 
previous year and the current cost; and 
for a time—while people could afford 
a luxury like the free supply and dis- 
tribution of cheap fiction—all was right 
in the library world. 

Then came the depression—the euphe- 
mistic term for the economic muddle; 
ruthless cuts in library budgets; and 
lastly, this loud wail of Mr. Duffus’. 
Moreover, librarians, long regarded as 
the most harmless professional species, 


are showing signs of fight, and the 
bolder spirits among them actually 
recommending “a little revolting against 
fiscal policies.” Nothing too drastic, of 
course ; nothing to offend the city fathers, 
but just a little something to show that 
libraries are starving. 

Now before one protests too strongly 
in cases of apparent injustice, it is not 
inadvisable to ask oneself a few per- 
tinent questions. For instance: [1] Why 
were the economy measures applied so 
rigorously to libraries in comparison 
with other social institutions; [2] Were 
these measures justified under the condi- 
tions; and, [3] If they have been ac- 
cepted by the public without protest, is 
not the implication that library service 
is considered not absolutely essential by 
the public? 

One finds no real attempt to answer 
these questions in Mr. Duffus’ book, and 
yet it is on their solution that the whole 
issue depends. Supposing, for instance, 
in the case of the first of them, it is 
found that other public departments— 
even those administered by ‘“somnolent 
clerks in city halls’—are rendering a 
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more vital service than libraries—and 
the argument would be that they knew 
definitely what they were doing—then 
they would be inevitably favored in 
preference to the library. Now this 
fundamental problem cannot, of course, 
be passed over so lightly, nor does Mr. 
Duffus let the work of the libraries be 
dismissed so perfunctorily. He tells us 
that: “In 21 libraries in cities of 200,000 
population or more; 18 cities between 
100,000 and 200,000 population; and 21 
cities of between 50,000 and 100,000 
the A.L.A. survey showed a total circu- 
lation of 43,227,000 for the first six 
months of 1929, and of 57,320,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1933. The 
latter figure certainly does not tell the 
whole story, etc.” 

And so in the case of each of the 
cities investigated, library service is 
estimated by these enormous circulation 
figures, with the budget expenditure 
modestly tacked on to the end. It will 
immediately be protested that this char- 
acterization of mine is a deliberate mis- 
representation; that Duffus says on 
p. 7-8: “One hears of instance after 
instance of library patrons who have 
said: ‘If it hadn’t of been for the l- 
brary, I would have gone crazy, or 


killed myself.’ People are not as likely . 


to say, ‘If it hadn’t been for the library 
I wouldn’t have lived so rich or happy 
a life,’ yet the statement is certainly 
true of many thousands of readers.” 
Or to take a city at random, that in the 
case of Indianapolis: “Miss Mary J. 
Cain declared, ‘that people are making 
discoveries about books. They are get- 
ting thrills out of finding their interests, 
their avocations and their vocations set 
down in print. They are confessing the 
benefits that have accrued to them from 
such discoveries, and they are returning 
again and again. . . Certainly the depres- 
sion has driven people closer to books.’ ” 
(p. 51) 

All these, it will be said, are opinions 
calculated to indicate the social and edu- 
cational importance of libraries. But 
whereas the figures are at least definite, 
the vague qualitative descriptions cannot 
bear the strong light of careful scrutiny. 
We may ask, for instance, what sort 
of non-fiction books are being read; by 
whom; and, conceivably, why? The 
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answer to the last question might be: 
“because there’s no decent fiction in.” 
To statements like that quoted from 
pages 7 and 8, one might ask whether 
it is the function of the library to pre- 
vent people from going crazy; or, to 
put it in another way, whether the li- 
brary serves any useful purpose by pro- 
viding soporifics for hungry and home- 
less unemployed. 

Discussion of this nature can, of 
course, go on indefinitely, and would 
probably simply end in abuse, but we 
must always come back to the funda- 
mental problem—namely: that public li- 
braries have somehow not justified them- 
selves socially, certainly not sufficiently 
to perturb their 20,000,000 ticket holders 
at the drastic economies visited upon 
them. For unfortunately for librarians, 
there is a popular conception—fallacy, 
if you like—that the wholesale supply 
of cheap fiction is only a luxury after 
all, and one not atoned for by a mass 
of non-fiction, carefully segregated so 
that patrons know where to avoid it. 
And as a luxury it has to be foregone 
in times of depression. 

James H. WELLARD 


School Libraries Section 
(Continued from page 466) 


Helen S. Carpenter, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee of the section, sends the 
following notice: 


The School Libraries Section of A.L.A. is 
anxious to have everybody enrolled in its 
membership who is a school librarian or who 
is interested in school library development. 
Dues are 50c a year, and it is required that 
a member must also be a member of A.L.A. 
The benefits of belonging to the section are 
two-fold—to the profession and to the mem- 
ber himself. The importance which school 
libraries have attained has doubtless been 
augmented by the influence of this section— 
its publications, its representation of school 
library work in larger organizations, and its 
fine committee work. To the school librarian 
there is satisfaction in helping to keep the 
standards of his profession high. 

It costs money to hire speakers, prepare 
exhibits, and pay postage and other com- 
mittee expenses. The section needs the help 
of everyone. It needs professional solidarity 
and funds to finance really progressive 
projects. Won't you all please send your 
dues to Miss Charlotte E. Smith, Treasurer, 
Harrison Technical High School Library 
Chicago, Illinois? 








* PROBLEMS 


* 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 





RESULTS OF PROBLEM 18 


Problem 18: If you were organizing, 
with adequate but not unlimited funds, 
a public library of about 15,000 volumes 
in a typical American town, what would 
be the first ten reference works or serv- 
ices that you would purchase? Name 
your first ten reference titles, with a 
brief explanation of each choice. 


Those who answered Problem 18 may 
have felt that the selection of the first 
ten reference tools for a small library 
was a difficult task; but the judges found 
an equally difficult .problem awaiting 
them because of the many excellent re- 
plies received and because no two people 
would likely agree on such a list as a 
whole. 

It was decided that the fairest method 
of awarding a decision would be to list 
the first ten books by the highest number 
of votes received for each and to give 
the prize to that list which most nearly 
approached this selection, with due con- 
sideration given to the annotations. No 
list, however contained all the titles on 
this basic list. 

As another Battle of the Books might 
be started if we should print the whole 
list on which this award was based, we 
shall not divulge the selection as a whole, 
but it is probably safe to state that prac- 
tically everyone agreed on the necessity 
for Webster’s Dictionary, an encyclo- 
pedia, the World Almanac, the Readers’ 
Guide, and an atlas. 

Incidentally, The Wilson Company 
may be permitted a slight glow of satis- 
faction to find as many as four Wilson 
publications on some lists. On practi- 
cally all lists appeared at least two of 
the following: 

Authors today and yesterday 

Book Review Digest 


Children’s Catalog 
Essay and General Literature Index 
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Firkins—Index to plays 

Firkins—Index to short stories 

Industrial Arts Index 

Living Authors 

Readers’ Guide 

Reference Shelf 

Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 

United States Catalog and Cumulative Book 
Index 

Vertical File 


FIRST PRIZE 


Louise M. M’Master 


Rock Hill Public Library 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


This is an answer to Problem 18. | 
have felt the need of reference books 
so acutely, as we have had no money to 
buy any since organizing two years ago. 
This has made me interested in this 
problem, tho I have had to think about 
it. 

1. New International Encyclopedia: A li- 
brary with only ten reference books could 
afford only one encyclopedia for adults and 
so this would be the more generally useful, 
as it is more popular but not so scholarly as 
the Britannica. 

2. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. It is 
very necessary to have an encyclopedia for 
children and they should be encouraged to 
use one. This is probably better than the 
World Book, as the many pictures make it 
more interesting. 

3. Webster's New International Dictionary. 
As well picture a home without a Bible as 
without a dictionary. This is the oldest and 
best known, and as it has practically all the 
good features that the others have, this would 
be a good choice. 

4. World Almanac. Of all reference books 
not one comes up to the almanac for quick, 
up-to-date and practically reliable references 
on all subjects. For a small, one-volume 
work, it is hardly possible to conceive of a 
book that could be more useful. 

5. Atlas and gazetteer of the world (prob- 
ably Hammond’s as it keeps up-to-date by 
sending maps from time to time). This 
combines the gazetteer and atlas and as both 
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are indispensable to a library, this is a neces- 
sary book. 

6. Larned—New Larned History for Ready 
Reference, Reading and Research. Indispens- 
able for use in helping school children with 
all questions relating to history. The many 
cross references make it more useful than it 
would be otherwise. 

7. U. S. Catalog. A library cannot do with- 
out the U. S. Catalog, as it gives needed in- 
formation about practically all books—author, 
title, price, publisher and date of publication, 
etc. It is almost as useful for librarians as 
it is for the public. 

8. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
No library of any size could do without this 
index to periodicals, as this is most useful 
to find material on all current topics. Club 
women, school children, and others could not 
do without this. 

9. Who’s Who in America. For getting in- 
formation on living people, this is absolutely 
necessary. 

10. Granger's Index to Poetry and Recita- 
tions. The patrons of a library often wish 
to locate poems, recitations, etc. and this work 
is better for that purpose than any other 
index. 


All of these ten reference books would, 
of course, be in the latest editions. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Ruth A. Hubbell 


Northeastern Branch 
Washington, D. C. 


In selecting the first ten reference 
books for a public library in a typical 
American town, one would naturally 
choose compendiums and general works 
as far as possible and leave books on 
special subjects until later. 

1. World Almanac, the most comprehen- 
sive and the most frequently used handbook, 
providing miscellaneous, statistical and up- 
to-date information in convenient form. 

2. Webster's New International Dictionary, 
the most useful one-volume dictionary for 
general purposes. 

3. Encyclopaedia Britannica, up-to-date, us- 
able, authoritative, indispensable. 

4. Who’s Who in America supplies concise 
biographical data on more than 30,000 living 
Americans. Supplemented by the back num- 
bers it forms a most useful reference tool. 
Living Authors and Authors Today and 
Yesterday are highly desirable, but are not 
as comprehensive. 

5. Rand McNally Commercial Atlas of the 
World contains large scale maps frequently 
revised. 
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6. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
makes accessible magazine material which is 
often more recent than books. 

7. United States Catalog, and Cumulative 
Book Index, an important adjunct to the li- 
brary catalog, is most useful in identifying 
books, verifying titles, authors, and dates, in 
supplying subject lists of fiction and non- 
fiction and in selecting and ordering books. 
While the Book Review Digest is desirable, 
the United States Catalog and Supplements 
with a few well-chosen book-reviewing peri- 
odicals, such as the Booklist, Books, and 
Saturday Review of Literature will serve 
until more aids may be bought. 

8. Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations from the literature of all nations 
and all times has useful subject lists and a 
concordance to quotations. 

9. Henleys Twentieth Century Formulas, 
Recipes, and Processes, edited by G. D. His- 
cox, is a store-house of information on sci- 


ence and technology, applying accumulated 
knowledge on everything from alcohol to 
zinc. 


10. A State Manual or “Blue Book,” se- 
lected according to the location of the library, 
will be useful for local history, laws, names 
of officials, and general descriptive matter. 


THIRD PRIZE 
Louise Long 
New York City 


1. Webster's New International Dictionary. 
This is a good all round dictionary with no 
marked specialization or bias, is well edited, 
and is noted for its clear definitions. 

2. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition. 
This is the most recently revised of the large 
encyclopedias and is also the most scholarly. 

3. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
An indispensable tool for reference work on 
current subjects for it is a catalog to periodi- 
cal articles. 

4. United States Catalog and Cumulative 
Book Index. Useful for the catalog, order 
and reference work. 

5. Essay and General Literature Index. 
Valuable in that it helps to find material on 
which you do not have whole books. 


6. Rand McNally World Atlas, premier 
edition. Contains good sized maps of the 
world, and is reasonably priced. Would 
answer average’ questions in public library. 

7. Granger's Index to Poetry and Recita- 
tions. Very useful because it indexes both 
standard and popular collections of poetry 
which would be asked for in a library. 

8. World Almanac. Comprehensive and 


useful volume for current information and 
statistics not easily found elsewhere. 
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9g. Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations. Very inclusive and has subject 
arrangement, which is helpful in reference 
work. 

10. Who’s Who in America. Necessary to 
have because it is the only place you can get 
information on living Americans. 


OTHER REPLIES 


In selecting ten reference services for 
a library of 15,000 volumes in the typi- 
cal American town, it is well to keep in 
mind the definition of reference work 
as “help given by the librarian to a 
reader in finding books or facts needed 
for some sort of study or for some other 
particular purpose.” For fact finding the 
first choices of books would out of ne- 
cessity be of a general nature. They 
would be those which would attempt to 
cover the whole scope of knowledge or 
large sections of it. Assuming that the 
policy of the library will be one of ex- 
pansion of its reference department along 
with the growth of the other departments 
and cooperation with them in all ways 
and with other libraries of the com- 
munity, the following list seems to me 
to be reasonably necessary. 


Webster's New International Dictionary of 
the English Language. rev. ed. A_ well 
known, reliable, accurate, unbiased and _ in- 
clusive dictionary with good appendices and 
plates. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, a dictionary of 
arts, sciences, literature and general informa- 
tion. 14th ed. For the only encyclopedia this 
is the best because of the generous articles 
signed by specialists and written in a fine 
literary style. It is highly accurate and 
authoritative. 

Who’s Who in America, a biographical dic- 
tionary. The excellence of this series rests 
in the conciseness of its information and the 
supplementary lists, i.e geographical. In a 
small collection the lists of an author’s works 
under his name would be helpful. 

Legislative manual of the state in which 
the library is located. A much used volume 
in questions relating to state and local gov- 
ernment and statistics, officials and holidays. 

World Almanac. An indispensable general 
yearbook, accurate and inclusive, giving up- 
to-date and accurate information and _sta- 
tistics on varied subjects. 

Cumulative Book Index. (This would in- 
clude the Books in print, 1928 and the New 
supplement, 1928-1932.) Valuable as an au- 
thority on authors, dates, publishers, prices, 
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editions and directory of publishers. In 
organizing a small library, this service would 
be invaluable to the reference department as 
well as the order department. The subject 
lists of fiction would be very helpful also. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
This guide, made up of permanent cumulated 
volumes, annual volumes and the monthly 
issues, is the most accessible guide to the 
valuable information in magazines. A small 
library is more in need of such help in sup- 
plementing its collection than almost any 
other library. 

Hammond's New-World Loose Leaf Atlas. 
A world atlas containing historical, economic, 
political and physical maps, kept up-to-date 
by new ones at various times. It is wide in 
scope, accurate and easy to use. 

Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical Quota- 
tions. One of the indispensables of the small 
reference collection, excellent for its subject 
lists and its comprehensiveness. The index 
and references are accurate and clear. 

Directory of the town. Besides the import- 
ance of the collection of all local material, 
the directory should be in every library to 
facilitate cooperation with any townsperson 
desiring help which could be furnished by 
the directory. 

Mary B. Kenan 
Montclair, New Jersey 


To choose ten titles of reference works for 
a small public library is rather difficult. How- 
ever, it is an interesting problem and the 
following is my selection. My first concern 
would be for a dictionary and my vote goes 
to Webster's New International. There is 
really little difference between this and Funk 
and Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary and my 
decision in favor of Webster’s is based mainly 
on personal preference. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is my choice to fill the need for 
an encyclopedia. I would choose this because 
it has been most recently revised of the really 
important encyclopedias and because it is also 
the most famous and the one which most 
people would expect to find on the shelves 
of a library. 

My third choice would be the Readers’ 
Guide. This is, of course, an indispensable 
tool and is necessary to open up the resources 
of one’s periodicals so that one can derive 
full benefit from them. Next on my list 
would come the U. S. Catalog with its con- 
tinuation the Cumulative Book Index. Altho 
there will be little occasion to use this directly 
with the public, it will be essential to have it 
to render the best and most efficient service 
in the ordering of books and their cataloging. 

Having these four disposed of, the rest of 
the list becomes a little more difficult to 
choose. I feel that every library should have 
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an atlas and for this I would choose Ham- 
mond’s New World Loose Leaf Atlas. Altho 
not quite as good as Rand McNally’s Com- 
mercial Atlas, its price is much more within 
range for the small library and it is for this 
reason that I have chosen it. The next two 
books I should acquire are book indexes and 
these would be Sears’ Essay and General Liter- 
ature Index and Granger's Index to Poetry 
and Recitations. My choice for these par- 
ticular works is based on their being the most 
inclusive in their fields and a key to much 
material in the library which might otherwise 
remain hidden and unavailable. 

My eighth choice would be that handy little 
volume the World Almanac and this is in- 
cluded because for its size it’ gives much 
current statistical information which is often 
difficult to find readily elsewhere. Next on 
the list would be Who’s Who in America 
and this is included because I think that the 
library should be able to supply information 
about our prominent people when it is called 
for and this is the easiest place to find it. 
Last on this list would come Bartlett's 
Familar Quotations. This seems necessary to 
have in any library that wants to be able to 
answer as many questions as will come to 
it and so tar on this list there is nothing to 
supply an answer to the question who wrote 
such and such a line. 

Many books have been left out of this list 
that I would like to have available but the 
list as it stands seems to represent what I 
would consider the most useful books to 
have in a small public library. 

GeorGeE E. PETTENGILL 
New York City 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, latest 
issue. The corner-stone of every reference 
collection. Webster first choice because of its 
long, established use. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed. The 
foundation. The most recently revised ency- 
clopedia for adults. 

Hammond’s New World Loose-Leaf Atlas. 
Is kept up-to-date by an annual service pro- 
viding for replacement of out-dated maps. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
Absolutely essential if library’s magazines are 
to be used intelligently and completely. 

World Almanac. Cannot do satisfactory 
work for even a day without this valuable 
prop. 

Who’s Who in America. Only general bio- 
graphical dictionary of contemporaries in this 
country. 

Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations. 
useful of books of quotations and at least 
one such is essential. 


Have found this the most generally 
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Statistical Abstract of the United States. 

Needed to complement and supplement for 

detail many facts given in World Almanac. 

Granger's Index to Poetry and Recitations, 
and its supplement. A most useful reference 
tool in daily use. 

The New Larned History for Ready Refer- 
ence, Reading and Research. Best and most 
comprehensive of general reference histories, 
both for high school students and adults. 
Ora Frances KING 

East Orange, N. J. 


1. Webster's New International Dictionary. 
A good dictionary is of course an essential 
in any reference collection. Some may prefer 
the New Standard; it is merely a matter of 
preference. 

2. Encyclopedia—The Americana. The 
Americana is the most recent of the ready 
reference encyclopedias, and therefore desir- 
able for the first encyclopedia to be purchased. 

3. World Almanac. 
abie tool. 


4. Readers’ Guide. Even tho the magazine 
collection may be small, the Readers’ Guide 
is absolutely necessary to make the best use 
of these magazines. 


5. Who’s Who in America. For biog- 
raphies of living Americans in all fields of 
knowledge, this book is needed. 

6. Essay and General Literature Index. 
This is a new tool, but one that I don’t see 
how we ever did without! Now that we have 
it, we find it one of our most-used reference 
books. 


Cheap, but indispens- 


7. Living Authors. This may not be as 
important as Authors Today and Yesterday, 
which I have not yet seen, but they both 
fill needed lacks in collections, and the more 
important of the two should be included. 

8. Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 
This makes the third biographical reference 
book included, but I believe this information 
is the most commonly needed in most libra- 
ries. Lippincott helps us to locate names 
which are often obscure and not found else- 
where. I have found it indispensable for such 
reference work. 

eS Se A 
Essential 
well as 


Catalog and Cumulative Index. 
for the cataloging department as 
reference department. Explanation 
of the need of this service is unnecessary. 
10. Statistical Abstract. Complete census 
reports are of course desirable, but in the 
place of them, the Abstract should serve the 
needs of the ordinary medium-sized library. 
Mrs. Davin E. IrRELanp 
Akron, Ohio 
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i conjunction with Professor Ogburn’s 
thoughtful article in this issue and 
the strenuous debate in the “Young Li- 
brarian” department on who’s to blame 
for our starving libraries, we recom- 
mend to the attention of our readers 
Carl H. Milam’s article on “The Plight 
of the Libraries” in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature for March 17. 


Mr. Milam notes: 

If the estimated twenty-four million people 
who use public libraries with some regularity 
really cared, would these libraries be starv- 
ing? For the most part they have taken the 
reduction in library service calmly—too 
calmly. 


All of us will agree with the above 
statement. But it is necessary for us to 
go beyond the mere observation and to 
ascertain, before it is too late, (1) why 
does this beautiful calm prevail? and 
(2) how are we going to shatter it? 

Librarians must learn the answers. 
Merely to ask for sympathy is not 
enough. 


~~" 


The Newark Public Library can ai- 
ways be depended on to furnish and 
utilize good publicity ideas. The latest 
successful activity at Newark has been 
a “Know Your Library” campaign, 
based on the Albany publicity program 
which was described in our November 
1933 issue, p. 149-153. The Newark 
exhibit was so timed as to be on view 
during the period when the library’s 
1934 appropriations were under discus- 
sion. 

The exhibit was planned, first, to 
make the library’s facilities and resources 
better known to the residents of the 
city, and, secondly, to acquaint them 
with the facts concerning the large 
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amount of library service given for a 
small fraction of the city’s funds. Every 
department and every branch of the 
library is included in the exhibit which 
is now current. A striking feature is a 
series of posters made out of brown 
wrapping paper and cut-out figures 
dramatizing the facts concerning the li- 
brary’s relationship to its community. 
These were designed and executed by 
staff members. Publicity releases to the 
local newspapers, in conjunction with 
the displays, stressed the point that the 
library is the most widely used institu- 
tion in the city, with 128,000 regular 
users—exceeding the number of people 
who regularly use the city’s schools or 
the famous Newark airport. 


Oo +O 


Library Literature 1921-1932 is a con- 
tribution by the Junior Members Round 
Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Some forty of the younger mem- 
bers of the profession were inspired to 
this task, beginning it in 1931 and by 
hard work and perseverance it has been 
completed under the editorship of Lucile 
M. Morsch, and is now in print as a 
volume of 430 pages available from the 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

It is the first comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy in all fields of librarianship for 
this period, and it is intended as a 
Supplement to Cannons’ Bibliography of 
Library Economy, 1876-1920. 


Of the sixty-five professional periodi- 
cals indexed by Cannons, thirty-two are 
included in this current bibliography and 
forty-five new ones are added, making 
a total of 77 library journals. In order 
to make the bibliography of greater use- 
fulness the compilers have extended the 
scope of Cannons’ work by indexing 
approximately 700 books and pamphlets 
which deal directly with the library 
profession. 


Here is a real tool for all librarians 
who are helping to forward the profes- 
sional interests. We have needed some- 
thing of this kind for a long time and 
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NEWARK’S TWELVE-FOOT POSTER 


As part of the “Know Your Library” campaign conducted by the Newark Public 

Library, this poster was designed to hang in the central court at the main library. 

It forcefully presents the number and variety of people using the library and the 
small percentage of the city’s taxes appropriated for the service. 


a debt of gratitude is due the Junior 
Members. With “Cannons” and “Library 
Literature” we can now be assured when 
we wish to investigate a phase of library 
effort that we have the whole story avail- 
able in the references given. For in- 
stance, accounting methods in libraries 
is covered with two references while 
a complete study of salaries with sta- 
tistics therefor in our profession for the 
past eleven years involves only 79 titles. 
Sabbatical leaves among librarians are 
almost unknown because we find only 
one article on the topic. 

We turn to Librarians—Unemploy- 
ment and are amazed to find only seven 
entries under the topic—all of them 
dated 1932. Being a good reference 
librarian, we search further with the 
good luck of turning up the heading 
Depression and the library—which pre- 
sents a fine display of articles and with 
a see also reference to Librarians— 
Unemployment. Why not refer both 
ways? 

A thoro review of the subjects in this 
sibliography will readily demonstrate 
the weak spots in our professional ef- 


forts. What have been the accomplish- 
ments in professional standards, certifi- 
cation, personnel, or pensions? 

A nice distinction has been made by 
the compilers between special collections 
and special libraries. The material on 
special libraries has not all been placed 
under this one heading and its sub- 
divisions. We could wish it might have 
been. The term business libraries is 
utilized and fully half of the special 
library material is included thereunder. 
Other specific types of libraries, as 
prison libraries or health libraries, also 
are used as headings—and the entries 
are not duplicated under Special Libra- 
ries. 

In other cases, for example, we find 
an article entered under Music Libraries 
and also under the name of the indi- 
vidual company’s name but not under 
Special Libraries. 

This bibliography presents a_ trust- 
worthy picture of the personnel in the 
profession. Author entries form a 
goodly proportion of the volume—and 
articles about individuals as well as by 
them bring into the open considerable 
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biographical material. With this tool and 
the new Who’s Who in Library Service 
the librarians’ life stories are fully told. 
Portraits are indexed separately and 
book reviews are indicated. 

An Appendix is provided to include 
that material not strictly devoted to 
library science but which appeared in 
library periodicals and is of interest to 
librarians. Many of these references 
are to special library material, e.g., on 
transportation, science, cities, or civil 
engineering. 

Resecca B. Rankin, Librarian 
N. Y. Municipal Reference 
Library 


> oo 


To meet the demand of librarians and 
social workers who have only a month’s 
vacation, several four week European 
study-tours will be given this summer 
under the auspices of the American 
Peoples College in Europe in addition 
to its longer combinations of travel and 
study. 

These short Pocono study tours will 
include five days at the informal college 
center in Oetz-in-Tyrol, one of the most 
picturesque spots in the Austrian Alps, 
where lectures may be heard by out- 
standing European leaders on current 
European conditions, and Alpine hiking 
and the life of the typical little Tyrolean 
village enjoyed. The travel will include 
Paris, London, Milan, Venice, Inns- 
bruck, Zurich, and Cherbourg. 

The American Peoples College was 
founded five years ago as a non-profit 
making institution in an effort to make 
a combination of European study and 
travel possible for young Americans of 
limited means and thus bring about a 
better international understanding. 

Soren A. Mathiasen is educational di- 
rector and the advisory committee in- 
cludes Professors John Dewey, William 
H. Kilpatrick and Goodwin Watson of 
Columbia University, Professor Harry 
A. Overstreet of the College of the City 
of New York, Dr. J. B. Nash of New 
York University, Dean Alvin Johnson 
of the New School for Social Research 
and Dr. Nat T. Frame, University of 
West Virginia. 

Full particulars may be had from 
Webster Bowers, American Peoples Col- 
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lege in Europe, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


+O +O + 


Fremont Rider, Librarian of the Wes- 
leyan University Library, Middletown, 
Connecticut, advises us that, beginning 
with January 1934, that library will 
print catalog cards of all of its acces- 
sions for which it has been advised that 
no entry exists in the Union Catalog of 
the Library of Congress. 

These Wesleyan printed cards will be 
in L.C. form and fullness in every re- 
spect except that no classification num- 
bers will be provided. He estimates that 
cards will be printed in this way for not 
over three hundred to five hundred titles 
a year, and that these will be largely for 
foreign books. The Wesleyan Library’s 
purpose in issuing these printed cards 
is to make a modest contribution to cur- 
rent American bibliography, the supposi- 
tion being of course that, if any titles 
for which it prints cards are not to be 
found in the L.C. Union Catalog, the 
books in question are not available else- 
where than at Wesleyan, or at least in 
none of the larger American libraries. 

These cards will not be sold or dis- 
tributed separately; but, if any libraries 
should desire to receive complete sets 
of them for filing into union or deposi- 
tory catalogs, the Wesleyan Library will 
be glad to arrange for them to receive 
them regularly as they are issued. And 
it will be glad to send sample copies of 
them to any library interested. 


> +o 


The eighth national Jewish Book 
Week in America will be observed this 
year during the week of April 29-May 5. 

In view of conditions abroad this year, 
Jewish Book Week will have a special 
significance. Libraries can be dispensers 
of peace thru emphasizing the gospel of 
the book as an aid to good will and 
universal brotherhood. 

It is suggested that libraries cooperate 
with the Jewish pulpit and press and 
local Book Week Committees of repre- 
sentative Jews in their communities. 

Judaica, a bibliography of books of 
Jewish interest and significance, issued 
by the Boston Public Library, and other 
information for the observance of Jewish 
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Martha E. Bonham 


GEORGE BORROW’S BIRTHPLACE 


In a farmhouse at Dumpling Green, Norfolk, one of the most rural of English 


hamlets, George Borrow was born. East Dereham which Borrow describes as 


“ 


beautiful little town” is usually given the credit as the place of Borrow’s nativity, 
but Dereham is a mile and a half from the Dumpling Green farmhouse. Borrow’s 
mother had dwelt here as a girl, and after her marriage returned when her husband, 
captain of a militia regiment, was stationed at Dereham. George Borrow was baptized 
at the church in Dereham where Cowper had been buried three years before. 


Book Week, is available on application 

to Miss Fanny Goldstein, librarian, West 

End Branch, Boston Public Library. 
OO -o- 

THE LIBRARIAN’S DREAM 
Believe it or not, but this story I tell, 
Of a library-lady I know quite well. 
She had a dream the other night, 

And in this dream her soul took flight, 
And ascended the golden, circular stair 
That leads to Heaven, and all things fair. 
At the Pearly Gates, Saint Peter sat, 
Absorbed, if you please, in the U. S. Cat. 
She gave her name and occupation, 
With proper poise and modulation. 
“Where you are from we must affix.” 
“Nine-seven-nine-point-four-six.” 

All this was written with her rank, 

A regular application blank. 

Two bright wings and a harp of gold, 
Were given her to wear and hold. 
“My labor is o’er,” she softly sighed, 
“On yonder cloud I'll sit and glide.” 
But, wait . . . a line of angels passed, 
And asked her questions, thick and fast. 


“Tell me, what do gypsies wear?” 

“Did Cleopatra dye her hair?” 

“Won’t you give John the facts of life?” 

“Did King Arthur have a wife?” 

“Have you got plans for a motor-boat?” 

“What shall I feed my Nanny-goat?” 

“For a bright green lawn, which seed is 

best?” 

“How should my daughter treat a guest?” 

“How much lumber does it take 

To build a lattice o’er a gate?” 

“Do flying-fishes really fly?” 

“What time does the bus go by?” 

“T want figures up-to-date, 

That tell how tennis players rate.” 

“How many islands in the ocean?” 

“What causes this perpetual motion?” 

For seven hours the crowd filed past, 

And then—’twas nine o’clock at last. 

She “chucked” the wings and harp of gold. 

Her head was hot, her feet were cold. 

While stumbling down the Golden Stair, 

She visioned her old swivel chair. 

Dreams of Heaven are mental toys. 

Hence then, “vain deluding Joyes.” 
CLARA VAN SANT 
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Art-lovers and reference librarians will wel- 
come the American Art Annual, Volume 
XXX, which has just been published by the 
American Federation of Arts, Washington, 
D.C. Its contents include a biographical di- 
rectory of painters and sculptors, a record 
of paintings sold at auction, and a summary 
of the “Year in Art.” Bitterly hard times 
did not prevent a surprising amount of gen- 
uine achievement in the field of art. 


> +o 


Temple University Summer Library Course 
will be resumed this summer beginning June 25. 
Three separate courses are offered—Elemen- 
tary, Advanced, and Graduating, covering in 
all 18 credits. These credits count toward a 
college degree as well as for certification by 
the State Department. 

Erection of Temple’s new Thomas D. Sulli- 
van Memorial Library will be begun this 
summer. The Library School will be housed 
in the new library after this year. 


+O +O +O 

“Censorship” in Norwegian Libraries 
Dear Sir: 

In your Butretin v. VIII, no. 5, p. 206, I 
find an article by Arthur Berthold on. Euro- 
pean libraries, in which the author points to 
Norway as a country—together with other 
“newer states of Europe”’—which has intro- 
duced “censorship” in connection with the 
selection of books for libraries. 

Permit me to state that this characterization 
actually contains a grave exaggeration which 
is so little flattering to my country that I 
like to give it a closer interpretation. 

The fact is that the state-supported libraries 
of Norway are free to buy whichever books 
they like for the municipal or other local 
appropriations that are at disposal annually. 
The government merely demands that for 
the amounts granted as state support the 
libraries shall be obliged to make their selec- 
tion of books to be bought from a library 
catalog prepared and published by the govern- 
ment bureau of education. In ordering books 
by the way of this catalog an ample discount 
rate is secured for the libraries, and thru 
this method two significant advantages are 
attained, namely (1) that the libraries save 
money and (2) that the libraries are pre- 
vented from being overwhelmed by literary 
trash. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the selective book list published by the govern- 
ment educational bureau is very inclusive, 
merely excluding books entirely lacking in 
literary and human value, books of porno- 
graphic nature, poor detective stories, and 
the like. The list designates, by an asterisk, 
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certain books as very desirable for public 
libraries, and on the whole is intended to act 
as a guidance in book selection, and not as a 
solemn and uncompromising public censorship. 
As mentioned above the guidance along this 
line is restricted to books that are bought for 
the state appropriations, this income usually 
being limited on an average to a small per- 
centage only of the total budget of the libra- 
ries. 

Referring to the, above I trust your readers 
will understand that we have not given room 
for Middle Age censorship methods in the 
library world of Norway, but that we find it 
advisable to give our library boards guidance 
to a certain degree in the difficult task of 
selecting the best books for the public. 

Please allow me to add in conclusion that 
Norway does not belong to the class of the 
“newer states of Europe”—as mentioned in 
the article under consideration—the country 
being, as I know my American friends will 
appreciate, one of the oldest states of the 
world. 

Arne KILpDAL 
Kirkedepartementet, 
Bibliotekkontoret 
Oslo, Norway 


An Award Well-Used 


Dear Sir: 

On reviewing our correspondence of June 
1933 in regard to the award of $25.00 for 
the best exhibit of Wilson publications, I 
thought that you might be interested in our 
final disposal of the award. The Library staff 
voted to present it to the “Annual Gift Fund” 
of the Drexel Alumni, and it will be used for 
the purchase of books for the Library in 
memory of our late President, Kenneth B. 
Matheson. We think this is a fitting disposi- 
tion of your generous award. 


Mrs. ANNE W. How ann, Librarian 
The Drexel Institute 
Philadelphia 


ANSWER TO QUERY 


4. In answer to the fourth query in the 
January issue of the Wirson BULLETIN, asking 
for suggestions for filing and cataloging 
phonograph records, I will explain the method 
we use in the Glenn County library. 

The records are arranged numerically, up- 
tight, in a cupboard made for the purpose 
having narrow compartments, just deep enough 
for the large-size records. Any vertical file 
might be used, but we find this one much 
more convenient to use and better for the 
records. Each record is kept in a case similar 
in form to the one in which it is bought, 
but made of heavy cardboard. On the upper 
right-hand corner of this case we print in 
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easily-read size the number of the record, and 
beneath this the title of each side under A 
and B. On the same side a book pocket is 
pasted in which is a card typed with the same 
information as on the case. Formerly we 
typed the description of the record on the 
book pocket instead of writing it on the case, 
but find the latter easier to see and use. The 
book pocket and card are necessary only 
where records are charged out. 

In cataloging, the main card is under the 
name of the author of the song, when given 
on the record or ascertainable, and in instru- 
mental music under the name of the com- 
poser. After the title practically all the in- 
formation on the record is copied, supplying 
such words as “sung by.” The number and 
letter are typed in red. Leaving a space of 
one line a note is added,—‘Reverse of 
record,” followed by the author and title of 
the other side, as, Alvarez’s A Granada. 
Other cards are made for the title, composer, 
performer, kind of music,—such information 
as is likely to be useful. Some of our sub- 
jects are Band music, Christmas music, 
Duets. These cards are traced or recorded on 
the back of the main card, so that when a 
record is discarded all its cards may be 
removed. 

Each side of a record is cataloged fully, 
except that where the same subject refers to 
both sides, it is given only on the card of the 
A side, with the information briefly given 
in the “Reverse of record” note. The num- 
ber of the record is placed on all cards. 

We shail be glad to answer any questions 
which may trouble anyone trying to use our 
method. 

Fave KNEESHAW RUSSELL, 
County Librarian 
Glenn County Free Library 
Willows, California 


SHORT CUTS 
Supplementary Author File 


A supplementary author file has been evolved 
by our student helpers under the direction of 
a member of the staff. From material used 
in a picture collection, we had a good-sized 
stack of left-over mounting papers measuring 
five by eleven inches, each. Notes about 
authors, neatly trimmed from ends of book 
jackets, are mounted on each “card,” those 
with the author’s picture being particularly 
good for a successful “card.” The author’s 
name, as it is entered on the catalog card, is 
printed neatly and uniformly at the top, and 
the whole collection is filed in an inexpensive 
wooden box made to measure to fit the 
mounts. Altho our library possesses copies of 
Living Authors and Authors Today and 
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Yesterday, the use of this supplementary file 
of little-known and very recent authors is 
found to be of sufficient use to justify the time 
spent in keeping it up to date. 

Members of the staff are very grateful and 
appreciative of ideas and discussion found 
in each number of the Wirson BUuLLETIN. 
We couldn’t do without it! 


Mrs. Rutu N. WEst 
Assistant Librarian 
Upland, California 


Index to Biographies of Authors 


At certain times thruout the school year 
children of the upper grades are required to 
give, in connection with outside reading, bio- 
graphical notes, sometimes brief, about the 
authors of the books they have read. Living 
Authors and the sketches contained each 
month in the Witson BULLETIN have been a 
great boon to us, the latter being clipped 
from the reference copy and placed in the 
vertical file of pamphlets and clippings. The 
Index to Contemporary Biography and Criti- 
cism, by Hefling and Richards, is also in- 
valuable. 

Since it was discovered that much time 
was wasted in hunting for sketches each time 
they were requested, an index, typed on used 
catalog cards, was made to biographical notes 
wherever found, except in Living Authors, 
Who’s Who and Who’s Who in America. 
The entry is made thus: 

Pilniak, Boris 

823.08 Ago7 p. 314 
Ref. 920 D763 p. 176 
v.t. 


All entries are made on one card, many names 
containing only one or two references and a 
few as many as a dozen. Included in the 
index are obituary noticés pasted on the cards, 
other items of interest and pictures small 
enough to be mounted on a 3”x5” card. 
There is, also, a check-list of the books which 
have been indexed, arranged as a shelf-list 
at the beginning of the index, so there is no 
danger of a repetition of labor. We have 
found that often a very brief sketch is the 
only one about an author and it is well to be 
able to locate it quickly. 


Ora Frances KING 
Reference Librarian 
East Orange, N. J. 


oo oe 


[N.B. Our readers will be interested to 
know that, in response to many requests, The 
Wilson Company is contemplating the publi- 
cation of a JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS, 
modeled on Living Authors and Authors To- 
day and Yesterday, but devoted exclusively to 
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writers appealing to younger readers. Cover- 
ing the entire reading range of young people, 
from the primer-age thru the recommended 
authors of the senior year in high school, 
this omnibus of illustrated biographies would 
attempt to satisfy the requirements of school 
libraries, school English classes, and chil- 
dren’s departments in public libraries. Watch 
for future announcements. ] 


For Children’s Libraries Using the 
Detroit System of Charging 


Before a long holiday when the date due 
has to be set ahead, a great deal of interfiling 
is avoided by using the following procedure: 

When the date cards are stamped in the 
morning put a small x under the date due, 
which will remain the same for several days. 
For the second day for which the date due 
is kept the same use two small xx. And so 
on until the date due becomes normal again. 
Guide cards may be turned upside down and 
marked in pencil with the corresponding x 
code. This saves lots of time and upon being 
tried it is noticed that the x marks do not 
confuse the children, and the time saved in 
filing is appreciable. The marking takes little 
more time than the regular sfamping of date 
cards. 

EpitH JENNINGS 
Watchung School Branch Library 
Montclair, N. J. 


Breaking Up the National Geographic 


This very simple device for filing material 
from the National Geographic Magazine has 
been so useful in our school library that I 
think it worth mentioning even tho it may 
seem very obvious. 

Instead of binding together the consecutive 
copies of the National Geographic in the 
order in which they.are published, we have 
the individual articles bound separately in 
paper covers. After the cleats have been 
carefully removed in the library and the pages 
of each article clipped together and labeled 
as to topic, the binding and the printing of 
the covers is done in the school print shop. 
It is then possible to file the separately bound 
pamphlets according to topic. We have found 
that this greatly facilitates the use of this 
material for reference, as it is possible to 
find at once all the material on any one coun- 
try. We were fortunate in having as a gift 
copies of the magazine from 1910 thru 1932, 
and while in some ways it seemed bad to 
break up what might have been an imposing 
row of volumes on the shelves, we have felt 
justified by the practical use which has been 
given to this material. d 

Mary Exizasetu Baker, Librarian 
Troup Junior High School 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Western Union and Library Messenger 
Service 


Arrangements were made with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in June 1933 to 
undertake for the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Library a plan for using their messengers 
to collect library books for 3 weeks or longer 
overdue. The hours given to this service have 
been from 4 P.M. to 9 P.M. to cover the hours 
when the majority of persons are to be found 
at home. The daily trips are routed by the 
library in advance and cover only one section 
of the city at a time. 

One important advantage gained by using 
Western Union messengers has been the 
willingness of people to see the messengers 
in uniform whereas many would refuse to 
come to the door for a library messenger. 
The use of bicycles furnished by the com- 
pany has relieved the library from supplying 
automobile transportation. This has elimin- 
ated not only expense but also loss of time 
in trying to meet the parking problem in 
certain sections of the city. 

The messenger charge for one call is 20 
cents, 15 of which is turned over to the com- 
pany and 5 cents to the library. There is no 
extra charge by the company for a second 
call at the same address. The messenger 
returns all books to the library on the same 
day they are collected together with his 
record of the interviews. The fines and fees 
collected by the messenger are turned over 
to the company at the close of a day’s trip. 
The money collected at the library at a later 
date as a result of messenger trips is kept 
as a separate fund from which to pay the 
balance due to the company when its weekly 
statement is presented. 


A summary of six months’ trial shows 
that the Western Union messengers handled 
2,079 cases and the library paid for such 
service $311.85. The regularity with which 
trips are made by the company’s messenger 
with a bicycle regardless of weather condi- 
tions, the uniform worn by them, and their 
experience in approaching people have all 
contributed to the success with which they 
have been able to collect almost double the 
number of books, and to secure the payment 
of a much larger amount of money in fees 
and fines. 

The utilization of the Western Union mes- 
sengers has released one half-time person for 
other work. The library therefore feels that 
the experiment has been a success, and that 
it has more than paid for itself in money 
alone. 

Grace B. Finney 
The Public Library, 
Washington, D. C. 
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20,000 Members by 1936 


TWENTY per cent increase in mem- 

bership is the 1934 goal of the A.L.A. 
Membership Committee, to be reached if 
possible before the Montreal conference. 
Twenty thousand members is the two-year 
goal. Gratia A. Countryman, president of the 
American Library Association, and Ida Faye 
Wright, chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, extend a cordial invitation to librarians 
not already members of the association to join. 
Individual dues are $3 and $5, the former 
amount entitling a member to receive nine 
news issues of the A.L.A. Bulletin and the 
Annual Reports; the latter bringing with it 
the Bulletin, Handbook and Proceedings. In- 
stitutional memberships ($5) are open to libra- 
ries. About 1,500 libraries take such member- 
ships to support the American Library Asso- 
ciation and to secure for their institutions the 
Bulletin, Handbook and Proceedings. Appli- 
cations for membership may be addressed to 
the A.L.A. Membership Department, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Mr. Ridley to Discuss Library Reports 


Clarence E. Ridley, executive director of 
the International City Managers’ Association, 
will discuss “Convincing Annual Reports” at 
a Publicity Round Table to be held Tuesday 
morning, June 26, at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, in connection with the fifty-sixth 
annual conference of the American Library 
Association. Any conference delegate will be 
welcome to attend the meeting. 

For several years Mr. Ridley has judged and 
discussed municipal reports for the National 
Municipal Review, developing a score card 
for that purpose, which was illustrated in the 
Review for January. 

Only reports intended for the public will 
be considered for display at Montreal, but 
reports both to appropriating bodies and the 
public will be discussed. 


Any printed report submitted to its com- 
munity by a public library within the calendar 
year 1933 or 1934 will be eligible for display, 
but only a selected list will be shown and 
discussed at Montreal. Reports printed only 
in a newspaper may be submitted for pos- 
sible discussion, but no mimeographed mate- 
rial will be considered. 


Two copies of a report submitted should be 
addressed to the A.L.A. Publicity Committee 
and sent to A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, not later than May 15. 

A brief statement in duplicate, giving pub- 
lication date in relation to end of fiscal year, 
cost per copy, and information about distribu- 
tion should accompany each report submitted. 

An informal discussion of recent reports 
to trustees, appropriating bodies, and tax- 
payers’ groups, which have convinced these 
bodies of the library's right to increased 
rather than decreased public support, will 
follow the evaluation of reports to the public. 


European Tour 

Much interest is being shown in the pro- 
posed post-conference European tour, begin- 
ning June 30 immediately following the ad- 
journment of the A.L.A. conference, according 
to Frederick W. Faxon, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Travel Committee, in charge of the 
tour. 

As travel is likely to be heavy in June, 
early registration for the trip, with first pay- 
ment of $25 to Mr. Faxon, 83 Francis Street, 
Boston, Mass., is urged. The price of $696 
will be all-inclusive except for tips on the 
steamers, passport and visas. The first pay- 
ment is returnable up to June 1 if the trip 
cannot be. taken. 

The itinerary of the tour, beginning after 
the adjournment of the conference on June 30, 
includes Quebec (port of departure), South- 
ampton, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, London, 
Paris, Interlaken, Lucerne, Zurich, Munich, 
Oberammergau (with tickets for the Passion 
Play), Innsbruck, Bolzana, Cortina, Venice, 
Florence, Perugia, Rome, Naples, Genoa, 
Cannes, Gibraltar, and return to New York on 
August 22. 


FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


Are you associated. with your fellow work- 
ers in the field of Children’s Work? 

Why not affiliate yourself with them by 
joining the Section for Library Work with 
Children? Dues are one dollar, and are pay- 
able to the Treasurer. Membership in the 
American Library Association is a pre- 
requisite to Section Membership. Address 
Ruth M. Hayes, Upham’s Corner Branch Li- 
brary, Dorchester, Mass. 
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WILSON BOOK NOTES 


SONG INDEX SUPPLEMENT: An Index 
to More than 7000 Songs in 104 Song 
Collections, Comprising 124 Volumes. 
Edited by Minnie E. Sears, assisted by 
Phyllis Crawford. xi,367p. buck. Sold as a 
separate volume, or bound in one volume 
with the Song Index, on the service basis. 
Rates quoted on request. 


This is the first supplement to the Song 
Index, published in 1926, listing some 12,000 
songs, in 177 song collections. Between them 
the Index and the Supplement make avail- 
able information on nearly 18,000 songs. 

Entries are by 1) title, 2) composer, 3) 
author of words, and 4) first lines. All 
translations and variants of a song occurring 
in the collections indexed, are entered also, 
with reference to the original title. An author 
and title index to all the collections covered 
by both the Index and the Supplement is 
included, and there is a preface by Isadore 
Gilbert Mudge, who wrote of the Song Index 
in the Library Journal: 

“Its great use for the finding of wanted 
songs in any library which does reference 
work in this line is obvious . . . but it serves 
also several other uses. . . The list forms an 
admirable buying guide for a library which 
is building up its music collection. An im- 
portant, but perhaps less obvious use, is the 
value of the Song Index to the general refer- 
ence worker as a supplement to Granger's 
Index to Poetry, since many songs are poems 
set to music and belong also to the subject 
of literature.” 


STATE NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS, SONGS, 
BIRDS, FLOWERS AND OTHER SYM. 
BOLS. By George E. Shankle, Ph.D. 
512 pages. Il. with facsimiles of the state 
seals, and of the state flags in colors. 
$3.50 (Library price $2.80) postpaid. Now 
Ready 

The book brings together, in one place, 
information on the origin and significance of 
the state names, nicknames of the people of 
the state, mottoes, seals, flags, flowers, birds, 
songs, with descriptive comments on the state 
capitol buildings, and lists of the leading 
state histories. 

Care has been taken to make the book 
authoritative and up to date. In addition to 
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examination of all available data in the libra- 
ries accessible, a great amount of correspond- 
ence and research has been carried on to 
unearth additional source materials and verify 
all data. The aid of state librarians and 
historians has been invoked, and generously 
given, in the effort to secure and prove the 
information included in this book. Source 
materials are quoted generously and citations 
given. 

The book will be especially valuable to the 
librarian for it will provide in one place 
information that is now only available in 
many scattered sources. It will be a great 
time and labor saver. 


WALL STREET: ASSET OR LIABILITY? 
By James G. Hodgson. 253p. (Reference 
Shelf. Vol. IX. No. 4) 90c; Trade edition, 
with special cover and jacket, $1.25; li- 
brary price, $1. 

“No sooner has the President’s message on 
Stock Exchange regulation been read and di- 
gested than a timely book comes out—/Wall 
Street: Asset or Liability?”—Boston Tran- 
script 


“In view of the President’s recent message 
. this book is as timely as the morning 
paper.”—Christian Century 


“Doubtless many libraries will be interested 
in trying out the trade edition with the 
general reader.”—A.L.A. Booklist 


“It is composed in an unusual (and sen 
sible) manner for a book on a controversial 
subject.”—Scholastic 


+o +O +o 


Mr. Joseph Nathan Kane, author of 
Famous First Facts (Wilson, 1933, $3.50) 
is the editor of a new daily news service 
which will be featured by The NEA Service 
in newspapers thruout the country. The 
column, headed WuHo was First IN AMERICA, 
will contain each day three questions on some 
United States “firsts,” followed below by 
illustrations and a paragraph answering the 
questions propounded the previous day. Per- 
haps, readers interested in following the 
column will welcome the information that 
the library can supply the answers for we 
believe they will all be in Famous First Facts. 
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Pub Doc Clearing House 


Work is in progress on the Clearing House 
based on the First Preliminary Check-List, 
which is devoted to session laws for the 
period 1850-1933. Two further lists are 
planned for the future, one covering the 
period prior to 1850 and the other covering 
statutes and revisions. When completed the 
three parts will be reprinted in bound form 
(they are first issued in loose-leaf form for 
convenience in checking) and will constitute 
the first complete bibliographical guide of this 
field. For the present, the principal function 
of the Check-List is to facilitate the ex- 
change of duplicates between subscribing li- 
braries. Subscriptions are priced at $3.75 
for each of-the three lists. Three copies of 
each list are furnished to subscribing libraries 
for checking purposes. The Clearing House 
part of the work is operated by The H. W. 
Wilson Company on behalf of the National 
Association of State Libraries. Herbert O. 
Brigham, State Librarian of Rhode Island, 
is chairman of the committee directing the 
work. 


Other Books in Press 


Problem of Liquor Control. By Julia E. 
Johnsen. (Handbook Ser. Ser. IV. 
No. 5) $2.40 

Sales Tax. By Daniel Bloomfield. (Refer- 
ence Shelf. Vol. IX. No. 5) 90c 


Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 
New complete edition. 


Bibliography on Crime and Criminal Jus- 
tice: 1927-1931. By Dorothy C. Culver. 
About 600 pages. In press. $12. 

Sold also on the service basis. 

In point of time this volume is practically 
a supplement to Augustus F. Kuhlman’s 
Guide to Material on Crime and Criminal 
Justice, published in 1929. This new volume, 
published under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Public Administration of the University 
of California, contains between 12,000 and 
13,000 references to books, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, and documents, including considerable 
foreign material. 


Importations 


Modern Library Buildings. By T. C. Dutta, 
Secretary of the Bengal Library Asso- 
ciation. 75c postpaid. Ready in April 


South American Handbook, 1934. 1x,634p. 
11th edition. $1 postpaid. The indis- 
pensable annual guide and book of 
reference to the countries, products, 
resources and trade of Cuba, Mexico, 
Central and South America. 
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Free Test of VFS 


Statistics on the number of pamphlets 
and clippings listed in the Vertical File 
Service catalog have been given in these 
columns from time to time. Estimates 
of the number of pamphlets libraries are 
obtaining thru the Service have also 
been made. 

More significant is the actual experi- 
ence of one librarian as told of in a 
letter received from the Free Public 
Library of Montclair, New Jersey—a 
subscriber for the Vertical File Service. 
This library “has added to its collection 
1,878 pamphlets and mounted clippings 
during the months of January and 
February.” 

In order that librarians may gain an 
idea of what material may be obtained 
from one issue of the Vertical File 
Service catalog, we shall be glad to send 
upon request one monthly number of 
the catalog with the privilege of obtain- 
ing pamphlets thru the Service. For this 
purpose a supply of order-blanks will 
also be sent. 


An Enthusiastic Review 


“It would be difficult to overpraise 
this very valuable reference book, Au- 
thors Today and Yesterday, issued by 
The H. W. Wilson Co. of New York, 
successor-volume to Living Authors. 
This volume is edited by Stanley Kunitz 
and contains biographical references to 
320 authors, each with a photograph. 
Regarding it only as a reference book, 
it is ideal for the purpose, as there is 
a complete bibliography attached to each 
of the authors’ histories. But it is so 
fascinating to read. Many of the ac- 
counts are autobiographical, and one 
goes on and on reading of so many 
varied adventures in literature that the 
whole is a session of one of the enter- 
tainments in Arabian Nights. . . 

“The amount of detailed knowledge, 
the care taken in giving it and the work 
which it must have involved render this 
volume one of the best we have ever 
seen. It seems to live, as the story of 
literature should, and it is well nigh 
impossible to exaggerate its value for its 
avowed purpose.”—Current Literature, 
London. 
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Speed and Accuracy 


Have you ever wondered what sort 
of equipment enables the telephone com- 
pany to give such prompt answers to 
the many questions that are asked of 
“Information” ? 

This same equipment is now being 
used by many librarians to give better 
service under today’s exacting conditions. 
For quick reference to any_list of names 
nothing has been devised which is faster 
than the “One Line Reference Equip- 
ment” so widely used by banks, depart- 
ment stores, etc. The University of 
Pennsylvania maintains at the delivery 
desk a complete list of faculty members 
and students with each name instantly 
visible to staff members. Many medical 
libraries use this type of equipment to 
indicate on ends of stack ranges the lo- 
cation of bound periodicals in the stacks. 

The Library Bureau representative in 
your area will be glad to show how this 
“instant reference” device may be used 
to advantage in your library. 


A Non-Wrinkling Adhesive 


Here’s welcome news for those who 
have had trouble with pastes that are 
either too thick or too thin; that are 
messy and cause wrinkles when applied 
to thin paper. Rem Grip, the Perfect 
Adhesive, banishes all these troubles. It 
is economical. It forms a very strong 
bond and is always ready for use. Any 
surplus around the edges is easily re- 
moved. This adhesive does not dry out 
when exposed to air. Brushes should 
be kept in water when not in use. 

Rem Grip excels for mounting pic- 
tures, book plates, and for similar work 
of the finer sort. 


True Economy 


Our reference to L. B. catalog cards 
in constant use since 1884 (see Wilson 
Bulletin for February, p. 365) has 
brought forth many friendly claims for 
a better “record.” It would be interest- 
ing to locate the oldest catalog cards 
still in actual use. 


A mathematically minded correspond- 
ent presents figures to prove that the 
expense per year for a thousand all rag 
catalog cards at today’s prices is eight 
cents!—while the price per card per 
year looks something like this—.00008. 
The right sort of catalog card not only 
gives the utmost in present satisfaction, 
but is in every sense a true economy. 


Letters That Live! 


In the Harmanus Bleecker Library at 
Albany, an L. -B. display rack is being 
used in a novel way to stimulate in- 
terest in better reading. 


Instead of the usual solid rows of 
books on the shelves of the display rack, 
the volumes are placed about six inches 
apart, seven books to the shelf. On the 
bulletin board above there is an attractive 
poster with the words “Letters That 
Live.” Typical titles in this collection 
are: 

Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

Life and Letters of Louis Carroll 

Letters of Seven Famous Women 

The Lost Art 

An Intimate Portrait of Robert Louis 
Stevenson ‘ 

One of the by-products of reduced 
budgets is the necessity of utilizing exist- 
ing resources. Librarians are meeting 
the emergency with many effective 
methods and devices. 
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Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 








STANDARD 


CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—April 1934 





HE Sranparp Catatoc Montniy is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 


three hundred books a year. 


It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Sranparp CaTatoc ror Pusiic Lipraries with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 
DIGcEst. 
of the STanparp CATALOG FOR 


Pusiic LipRaries. 


The entries, with a selection of the more 


important notes, are taken from the Boox Review 
Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
Occasionally a book 


included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1933, issue.] 





200 Religion 


HARRY EMERSON. Hope of the 


FOSDICK, ‘+ ae - 
on Christianity 


world; twenty-five sermons 
today. 247p $1.50 Harper 
.252 Sermons 33-27365 
‘‘This is the first volume of sermons published 
by Dr. Fosdick. They have been preached at the 
Riverside Church, New York city, and over the 
radio. Many of them will already be familiar 
to the radio audience, but their publication will 
be generally welcomed.” Boston Transcript 


Booklist 30:135 Ja °34 


‘‘Here is preaching of a new type, not theo- 
logical but psychological, direct in its appeal, 
disarming in its intimacy and deceptive in its 
simplicity. The preacher is not interested in 
sermon making as a literary art. He is inter- 
ested in his people, in their problems, their per- 
plexities, their dark doubts and drab dismay in 
the face of life as they have to live it. He am- 
putates adjectives, he abhors eloquence, he de- 
tests a purple patch. The result is a_ style 
simple, lucid, vivid, as transparent as light, 
leaving no cloud upon his meaning, yet a style 
which, in spite of itself, speaks at times in 
singing sentences and in epigrams that flash 
like lightning.’’ J. F. Newton 

+ Books p44 D 3 '33 650w 
+ Boston Transcript p4 D 9 °33 250w 
+ N Y Times pill D 17 '33 500w 





300 Social Sciences 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN, and SMITH, 


GEORGE H. E. The future comes; a study 
of the new deal. 178p $1.75 Macmillan 
330.973 United States—Economic policy. 





United States—Politics and government. 
National industry recovery act, 1933 
33-37474 
A careful survey of the measures and policies 
of the Recovery program as it has been applied 
in five broad fields: government, industry and 
transportation, agriculture, finance, and relief; 
with an analysis of the principles involved in 
the New Deal as a phase in a movement of 
ideas which marks a distinct break with the 
past. 





Booklist 30:136 Ja °34 
+ Books pi Ja 7 '34 1250w 


“Dr. Beard opens this 175-page book by ad- 
mitting that it is a by-product of a much larg- 
er work on national interest which he and 
Mr. Smith are writing. But by-products are 
often important, as the chemists and the meat 
packers have demonstrated. This one is about 
as valuable a book as could be on the desk of 
anyone desiring to understand Mr. Roosevelt's 
new deal. .. The authors give an exact record 
of what has been authorized and what has been 


done to secure economy and efficiency in gov- 
ernment, in behalf of transportation and indus- 
try, in behalf of agriculture, in behalf of fi- 
nance, and in behalf of relief and public works. 
The reader can go to these chapters knowing 
that he will get the vital clauses of legislation, 
the statistics that count, the plans that have 
been approved complete as of last November 1.”’ 
Paul Hutchinson 

+ Christian Century 51:21 Ja 3 34 600w 

Current Hist 39:xiv Ja °34 30w 
+ Nation 138:31 Ja 10 ’34 100w 
+ N Y Times p3 D 17 '33 900w 


HALLE, FANNINA W. Woman in Soviet Rus- 
sia. 409p il $4.50 Viking press [18s Routledge] 


396 Women in Russia 34-1440 


This scholarly work provides a comprehensive 
account of what has happened to women in the 
new Russia and the historical background, as 
well, for this process. The status of women 
from pre-Christian times in Russia is sketched 
as preface to a detailed history of woman's 
economic, political, cultural and biological de- 
velopment since the Revolution and of the com- 
munist effort to establish complete equality of 


,the sexes. 





Books pl Ja 14 °34 1100w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ja 17 '34 980w 


‘‘Frau Halle is Russian born and bred, and 
she has made a wide and deep study of her 
subject. Her book is the fullest account in 
English that I know of the emancipation of 
the Russian woman.”’ C. M. L. 

+ New Statesman & Nation 6:638 N 18 
"33 580w 


— + Spec 151:sup71¢ N 17 '33 250w 
— + Times [London] Lit Sup p799 N 16 '33 


STEVERS, MARTIN D. Steel trails; the epic of 
the railroads. 374p il $3.75 Minton 


385 Railroads—United States 33-34555 


.This book written for the layman covers the 
history of railroad transportation in the United 
States, explains details of way maintenance, 
equipment, and the problems of passenger and 
freight service, and concludes with a chapter 
on the future of railroads faced with the com- 
petition of bus lines and airplanes. 





Booklist 30:138 Ja ’'34 
-+- — Books p38 D 3 '33 550w 
-+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 10 ’34 360w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p13 D 23 '33 
“The book is extremely valuable for the 
technical information which it sets forth in an 
interesting and competent manner. For the 
reader who wishes to get behind ‘the mystery 
of the time table,’ who wishes to know some- 
thing about train-operation routine and emer- 
gency, about the economics of grade reduction, 
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STEVERS, MARTIN D.—Continued 
and in fact all of the ins and outs of modern 
railroading—and ancient—‘Steel Trails’ is 
strongly to be recommended.” 

+ New Repub 77:232 Ja 3 '34 240w 

+N Y Times pS N 26 ’33 1500w 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:353 D 16 °33 220w 


700 Fine Arts 


BAUER, MARION. Twentieth century music; 
how it developed, how to listen to it. 339p $3 
Putnam 

780.9 Music—History. Music—Analysis, in- 
terpretation, appreciation 33-35399 
The co-author of How Music Grew and of 

Music Through the Ages offers this book ‘not 
as a_ scientific treatise on ultra-modern 
methods of composition, but as an attempt to 
guide the rapidly ee army of [listeners in 
concert halls and over e air, through some 
of the pane along which the music of the 
twentiet century is traveling. Nor is it 
intended to be biographical or critical, but 
principally explanatory.’’ Foreword 


Booklist 30:174 F ’34 
‘Miss Bauer’s book contains some declara- 
tions of opinion that are calculated to excite 
exotic discussion. . Th book, however, 
enuine value thr 





possesses h its painstak- 
ing investigation of the peculiarities of con- 
temporary music, such as polytonality and 


jazz. Miss Bauer even devotes a chapter to 
‘The New Esthetic,’ in which she takes up such 
matters as the effect of the war, the machine, 
radio, etc. It is interesting to find out that in 
the last analysis she believes ‘the writing on 
the wall points to a new romanticism, a renais- 
sance of beauty and _ simplicity—but a _ ro- 
manticism composed of the new materials.’ ’’ 
Peter Bowdoin 
+ — Books p5 D 10 °33 450w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ja 13 '34 230w 


“Miss Bauer sets out to analyze the music 
and the method of the modern composers. She 
treats them with a completeness and a 
thoroughness that are not common. . . There 


are explanations of musical terms at the end * 


of the book, excepting ‘twentieth century 
terms,’ such as impressionism, polytonality, 
atonality, neo-classicism, &c., which the text 
itself is largely concerned in discussing, and a 
DORERT, Richard Aldrich 

Y Times p2 Ja 14 °34 900w 


SPAETH, SIGMUND GOTTFRIED. Art of en- 
joying music. (Whittlesey house publications) 
45l1p $2.50 McGraw 

780.1 Music—Analysis, interpretation, ap- 
preciation 33-32356 
This enthusiastic and readable book has 

behind it more than forty years’ experience in 
the study, practice and enjoyment of the art. 
Mr Spaeth covers the whole subject of music 
in a way understandable to the totally in- 
experienced listener. The enjoyment of music 
is treated as primarily an instinct which should 
not be spoiled by taking it as a task. The music 
mentioned in the book is mostly material that 
is likely to be heard in concert or over the 
radio. A biographical list of composers is 
added, also a glossary of musical terms, and 
questions on the text of each chapter. Index. 


+ — Books p5 D 10 '33 600w 

‘‘No one who has had the luck to hear ‘the 
tune detector’ over the radio will need to be 
told that Sigmund Spaeth has the gift of 
clarity and charm in the at gor od presentation 
of music. But those light and chatty programs 





conveyed no more than a hint of the vast 
amount of musical scholarship that lay behind 
them. In this volume he comes as near as any 
man can to telling all about music. . 
a delightful book to 
to study.” 

+ Christian Century 50:1474 N 22 °33 170w 


. This is 
and a profitable one 
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+ N Y Times p2 D 10 '33 700w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:314 D 2 '33 330w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 17 '33 280w 


800 Literature 


LAMB, CHARLES. Everybody’s Lamb; ed. by 
A. C. Ward. 554p il $3.75 Harcourt [10s 6d 
Bell, G.] 

824 33-27468 
Selections from the Essays of Elia, Charles 

Lamb’s letters, and his miscellaneous prose, 

The material is arranged according to genera! 

subjects: Memories and experiences; Peculiar 

people; Books and pictures; Playgoing; Festi- 
vals and customs; London and Londoners; 

Pleasures of the palate; Miscellany. Illustrated 

Bn and white by Ernest H. Shepard. In- 
ex. , 


Booklist 30:143 Ja '34 
+ New Statesman & Nation 6:786 D 9 '33 
“The gentle spirit of Charles Lamb and the 
delicately humorous gift of Mr. Shepard make 
a happy union. Mr. ard’s selections for this 
omnibus, to which he contributes a pleasant 
and informing intreduction, are generous in 
measure and satisfying in their choice.’’ 
+ N Y Times p26 D 3 '33 180w 
$ + Sat R of Lit 10:309 D 2 °33 380w 
This is a charming book and should be 
greatly popular. . . Readers can and will omit 
the introduction. If they read this beok from 
end to end they will realize one great thing, 
something that is toda often forgotten— 
namely, a zest for everything, however bitter, 
however ironic, however absurd, that life may 
provide; old books, food and drink, the in- 
congruities of London streets, childhood and 
old age, distant correspondents, even the in- 
convenience of being hanged—all these are 
here, and behind them one of the most honest, 
one of the bravest of all known men.” Hugh 
Walpole 
+ Spec 151:sup707 N 17 °33 900w 
Springf’d Republican p8 D 1 °33 220w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p834 N 23 °33 


900 History 


FAY, BERNARD. Roosevelt and his America. 
345p $2.75 Little [10s 6d Routledge] ¢ 


973.917 Roosevelt, Franklin Delano. United 
States—History—1913- 33-27364 


It is this Frenchman’s belief that America 
thrives on crises, that at such times its taste 
for greatness asserts itself and its abounding 
vitality insures victory. Mr Fay’s book is in 
three parts. The first part, In search of Ameri- 
ca, analyzes this deep instinct of the nation. 


Part two, Lost America, reviews the era of 
prosperity following the war, under the ‘‘three 
w en kings.” Part three, America finds it- 


self again, is a study of the America of Roose- 
velt, whose re ent is his understanding of 
the spirit of America and his art of utilizing 


its “crisis ideology.” 


Booklist 30:115 D °33 


“Mr. te writes entertainingly, often bril- 
liantly, and with occasional flashes of deep in- 
sight into the political behavior of Americans. 
. . He writes with penetration and good hu- 
mor of the political methods of Mr. Roosevelt 
and decides that he has ‘a boldness, a shrewd- 
ness and a knowledge that make him the great- 
est living politician.’ He has included a few 
apoc stories and one could quarrel with 
many tails. Few of Mr. Fay’s errors in fact, 
impair the value of his book as a commentary 
on the American scene. He has divined the 
spirit of the American saperement. and several 
other paragraphs about Mr. velt convey 
the man better than anything I have read by 
an American author.” E. K. Lindley j 
+ Books p3 N 26 °33 1050w 
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-+ Boston Transcript p2 N 25 °33 1150w 
+ — Christian Science Monitor p7 D 2 '33 
+ — Forum 91:v Ja °34 200w 
“Here is a bright and witty book on a 
topical subject. The author is a Frenchman 
who knows America well, and who has made 
discerning studies of Franklin and Washington. 
His friendliness toward the United States is 
mingled with a pleasing malice. . . Most of M. 
Fay’s book is merely good journalism: easy 
to read, and informative though superficial. 
Occasionally, however, he goes deeper, writing 
as an historian who has long sought to under- 
stand those partially united States.’’ Herbert 
Agar 
+ New Statesman & Nation 6:606 N 11 
’33 550w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:306 D 2 '33 1000w 
— + Springf’d Republican p10 D 22 '33 400w 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p887 D 14 °33 


910 Geography and Travel 


MORTON, HENRY CANOVA VOLLAM. In 
Scotland again. 515p il map $3 Dodd [7s 6d 
Methuen] 

914.1 Scotland—Description and travel 


33-37240 

This second book on Scotland, by the author 
of In Search of Scotland, is the record of a 
journey beginning at Carlisle and continuing 
thru Galloway, Arran, Argyll, parts of the 


western and northern Highlands of Inverness, 
Atholl, Mar, Aberdeen, south to St Andrews, 
and the Scott country. The record is en- 
livened by stories old and new of the country 
thru which the author travelled, but all com- 
bine to make an interesting chronicle. 


Booklist 30:179 F ’34 
‘His second book is not an appendage; it is a 
new book about Scotland, the ripe and loving 
tribute of a connoisseur of countries; in style 
and information it is a brighter and righter 
book at all points. . . This rich and exciting 
book happens also to be the best cook book in 
the world, for it contains two recipes, one for 
food and one for drink, on which a man might 
live for ever.’" P. M. Jack 
+N Y Times pid D 24 '33 1600w 
“Perhaps it is because Mr. Morton was wise 
enough to wait for a little before paying his 
second literary call on Scotland; perhaps it is 
because he has for his second tour acquired 
an even deeper insight and sympathy. I know 
not. But this book will not disappoint those 
who relished In Search of Scotland, and it will 
increase its author’s reputation as a com- 
nionable scribe, and make more friends for 
Scotland as well, which will please him, for a 
very real love for the country and its folk is 
implicit in every chapter.’’ D. C. Thomson 
+ Spec 151:814 D 1 '33 320w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p866 D 7 ‘33 





B or 92 Biography 


CHAPMAN, FRANK MICHLER. Autobiography 
of a bird-lover; with phot. by the author; 
drawings and 4 col. pl. by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. 420p $3.75 Appleton-Century 

B or 92 Birds 33-31259 
The first sixty pages of this book contain a 
rapid but entertaining account of the author’s 
ancestors, his early life and education, and 
his years as a bank clerk, until at the age of 
twenty-six he entered upon his career as an 
ornithologist. The greater part of the book 
tellg the story of fifty years as a student of 
bird-lore in many countries and climes, of the 
writing of books and articles and his work in 
behalf of bird protection, and of the friendships 
with other naturalists: Ernest Seton, Fuertes, 

John Burroughs, Theodore Roosevelt, and Lord 

Grey of Fallodon. 
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Booklist 30:117 D ’33 
+ — Books pl6 D 3 ‘33 700w 


‘“‘We have long been acquainted with Dr. 
Chapman’s bird-books. We have here the most 
fascinating of them all, his Autobiography. . . 
Many photographs serve as illustrations, with 
some plates by Fuertes, whose exquisite color- 
ings have no peer. It is the story of a full 
life, and in its reading one feels the enthusiasm 
and satisfaction of rich accomplishment in a 
well loved field.”” F. A ; 

+ Boston Transcript p3 D 2 '33 520w 

“If Mr. Chapman’s wholly delightful record of 
a life spent near and far afield looking at birds 
and their manners of living should induce 
others, already bird-lovers, to follow his ex- 
ample after their fashion, it would no doubt 
be a good thing. And those readers not already 
bird-lovers will find much in the record to in- 
terest and surprise them and appeal to them 
to direct their affections outward.” 

+ Commonweal 19:224 D 22 '33 180w 


N Y Times p6 N 19 °33 1700w 
No Am 237:95 Ja ’34 50w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:272 N 18 °33 950w 


GOLDSMITH, MARGARET LELAND (MRS F. 
A. VOIGT). Christina of Sweden; a psycho- 
logical biography. 308p $2.50 Doubleday [10s 
Barker] y 

B or 92 Christina, queen of Sweden 33-32581 


Psychological biography of this brilliant sev- 
enteenth century queen, daughter of the great 
Gustavus Adolphus, who suffered all her life 
because she had not been born a man and who 
abdicated her throne because she could not 
face the thought of marriage. 





Booklist 30:179 F °34 
Books p6 Ja 7 '34 1300w 
+ Christian Science Monitor p10 Je 10 ’33 


“Miss Goldsmith has written an inevitable, 
too long delayed ‘psychological’ study of Chris- 
tina of Sweden. And in such a correlation 
‘psychological’ means ‘sexually abnormal.’ That 
Christina's life was dominated by the fact of 
her abnormality has been so obvious that the 
moment a biographer has said so frankly the 
book is written almost before it is begun. But 
Miss Goldsmith has put it all down. .. In 
the main this is a well-written book, and will 
provide the setting for the life of that wander- 
ing, futile, frustrated and unhappy Queen 
which modern readers desire.’’ Francis Birrell 

+ New Statesman & Nation 5:633 My 20 
"33 700w 
N Y Times pS Ja 7 '34 1000w 

“Avowedly a ‘psychological’ biography, her 
book exhibits unusual restraint in dealing with 
the problem of sexual abnormality, which 
seems, in ay works of the type, to be all 
that modern literary psychology can wunder- 
stand. . . The style is generally simple and 
clear, marred only occasionally by infelicity of 
expression.”’ L. D. Steefel 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:434 Ja 27 '34 400w 
+ — Spec 151:92 Jl 21 °33 1200w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p341 My 18 '33 
1350w 


Fiction 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. Forest of adven- 
ture. 258p il $2.50 Macmillan 
33-30729 


An account of exploration and adventure in 
the West Indies and northern South America. 
The book is written in semi-fiction form; the 
names of the members of the expedition—scien- 
tists and school boys—are fictitious, the ‘‘rea- 
son’’ for the expedition is invented, and the 
tale of their adventures is a composite of many 
adventures. 





Booklist 30:158 Ja ’34 
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DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE—Continued 

“The story is designed to interest both young 
people and adults, and is told from the point 
of view of the newcomer to tropical exploration 
rather than that of the veteran explorer. It 
may, perhaps, be questioned whether it was 
an advantage to cast the material in the form 
of fiction, for there is danger that the first- 
hand and authentic info on with which the 
book is packed may not be valued as it de- 
serves.” Anita Moffett 

N Y Times p6 N 19 '33 650w 

“The book, though primarily meant for young 
people, is equally for adults, for everyone who 
loves adventure. It is written in the form of 
fiction, but Dr Ditmars says it should not be 
classed as fiction, for ‘no form of animal life 
appearing in the es is unknown to the au- 
thor, nor are ts at any point exaggerated 
or descriptions based on theory.’ 

pringf’d Republican p7e D 3 33 350w 


SMITH, LADY ELEANOR FURNEAUX. 
Christmas tree. 312p $2.50 Bobbs [7s 6d Gol- 
lancz] 

33-34148 


On the night before Christmas Eve a sales- 
woman in a London department store sells sev- 
en Christmas trees to as many customers. Then 
the weary Miss Heath goes home to the tiny 
flat she shares with a manicurist and over 
the teacups gossips with her friend about the 
people who purc the trees. The stories of 
the seven customers, which follow, show how 
far from the truth were Miss Heath’s guesses. 


Booklist 30:150 Ja °34 
“As shining, formal and versatile as tinsel, 

casting back the different colored lights that 
play on it, Lady Bleanor’s tale is a kind of 
pantomime for ae. Some of the old 
fairy-tale favorites are there, in elegant or shab- 
by modern dress: much of the fun of Christ- 
mas is in finding old friends, including the 
ornaments resurrected from their tissue-paper 
packings. Lady Eleanor herself plays the role 
of ubiquitous Santa us, taking us down 
chimneys to see the good children and the 
bad."”” Mary Ross 

+ Books 16 N 19 °33 800w 

+ New Statesman & Nation 6:698 D 2 '33 

+N Y Times p8 N 19 '33 560w 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:298 N 25 °33 410w 

-+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 10 '33 

-+ Times [London] Lit Sup p854 N 30 °33 


Children’s Books 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Tales of a Russian 
grandmother. (Jr. bks.) 292p il $2.50 Double- 


day 
33-23512 
Fairy and folk tales of old Russia told to 
Sonia and Kyril by their old nurse, Nianya, 
who really seemed to them more iike their 
grandmother. 
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“The folk-tales are authentic and will be of 
great value in helping one to understand cer- 
tain phases of Russian thought and consequent 
action. Besides, they fa an ay delightful reading 
and the illustrations by the Russian artist, 
l. Bilibine, contribute to make this one of the 
most beautiful books of the season."” J. W. 


Maury 
pe Boston Transcript p2 N 29 "33 160w 
+ N Y Times pl7 D 10 °33 190w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:217 O '33 


anny ELIZABETH JANET. Jane Hope. 276p 


iking press 
33-30143 


The scene of this story of a young girl's life 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen, is laid 
at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, just before the 
outbreak of the Civil war. 


Booklist 30:124 D ‘33 

Books p16 N 12 '33 330w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 D 6 '33 150w 
+ Nation 137:574 N 15 '33 20w 


“All the characters are well drawn and the 
book presents a background of fine and under- 
standing family relationships. The author has 
drawn an excellent picture of home life in the 
South just before the Civil War.’ A. T. Eaton 

N Y Times p18 N 19 ‘33 300w 


Sat R of Lit 10:341 D 9 '33 220w 





HAMILTON, EDWIN T. Complete mode! air- 
craft manual. 578p il $3.50 Harcourt 


629.13 Airplanes—Models. Airships—Models 


33-30575 
“This book includes all possible kinds of 
model aircraft—65 models includin gliders, 


stick models, solid scale models, built-up non- 
flying scale models, and flying scale models. 
Besides the 85 working plans, there are 77 full- 
page photog e models, including such 
types as the Pitcairn cabin autogiro, the flying 
army blimp, the Northrop Gamma ‘Sky Chief’ 
and many others which ve never before ap- 
peared in any book. The perromuctory chapters 
are a complete encyclopedia of model airplane 
construction with full illustrations. Tools and 
materials are explained.’’ (Publisher's note) 


Booklist 30:124 D ‘33 


‘*The word epereeoete. ean safely be used to 
describe this important work. It will take a 
long time to match it. Boys are generally so 
keen on aviation and so well-informed on its 

ogress (as any one can see who watches a 

y making his way through an aeronautical! 
show) that only the best is good enough to 
give them on any ee comprised in it. Mr. 
Hamilton goes to the head on his subject with 
this manual.’’ Augustus Post 

+ Books pll N 12 °33 800w 


-+- Springf’d Republican p7e D 10 '33 140w 
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Lamb. Everybody’s Lamb (Ap '34) ........ 800 
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Lindley. Roosevelt revolution (Mr 34) 
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A Disciple of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
By ROBERT M. GRELLMANN 


*“‘Here is a story told in truthful simplicity, clarity and 
cleanliness of thought. Full of life and action, which is 
heroic, humorous and realistic, and molds a character of 

ect manliness and contains a philosophy so practical 
that you will be amazed at its simple truthfulness 

—California Lestonnaire 
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